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Che “Grey Men” of Runbarva. 
CHAPTER I. 


Count Boris NicoaitcH was going a-hunting. That 
was the way in which he generally amused himself when 
he visited his Livonian estates, which was not very often. 
Perhaps twice a year for two or three weeks at a time. 
That was quite long enough for him. He would not 
have gone there at all only his little son was obliged to 
live nine months out of every twelve at Kunharva, during 
his minority. Unless he did so, by the terms of his 
maternal grandfather’s will, he would lose the many 
versts of land which, more rich and luxuriant in character 
than is generally found in northern latitudes, was an in- 
heritance of value, and not to be lightly thrown aside. 
Count Boris loved the child as well as a man of his gay, 
careless temperament could love, though he had been 
indifferent to the little fellow’s dead mother. 

Little Ole was so like him. Both had dark-blue eyes, 
black-lashed and beautiful, wavy brown hair, straight 
features, and an arch winning expression, very different 
from that usually seen on Muscovite faces. 

But then Count Boris was not a Russ pur et simple. 
True, his father came of an old Russian family, the male 
members of which were Rynaz, or princes, hundreds of 
years before Peter the Great, introducing new titles 
among his nobility, made them Counts. His mother, 
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however, was a French marquise, who had left him a 
charming estate in the South of France, her own vivacious 
temperament and love of pleasure and pleasant things, 
and, in addition, a genuine hatred of Russia and every- 

thing pertaining thereto. It was to please the Marquise 
that Count Boris, while still a very young man, married the 
Princess Olga Goudonoff, a Livonian lady, whose fortune 
was as large as her claim to good looks was small. 

Her want of beauty was owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that her maternal grandfather was a Jutlander, and not by 
any means a well-favoured specimen of the Scandinavian 
race, while her paternal grandparent was a Tartar from 
whom no doubt she inherited the cat-like eyes, slanting 
downwards from the forehead, the short ugly nose with 
its dilated nostrils, the high cheek-bones, and brownish 
skin. 

However, in spite of her plain appearance, the Princess 
Olga had a very warm heart, and a great capacity for 
loving. She literally adored her handsome husband, 
who cared for her not at all, and pined and withered for 
the lack of that affection which was her due from the 
man she had married. 

Count Boris was not unkind to her, he was simply 
indifferent, and never imagined that she felt so keenly 
the lack of his love. 

Princess Olga bore her husband one child, a boy, 
which luckily resembled his handsome father rather than 
his less well-favoured mother, and after three years of 
married life, she quietly faded out of existence, dying, 
possibly, of a broken heart, because she was well aware 
the husband she worshipped was quite indifferent to her. 

Count Boris was a trifle annoyed, just vaguely dis- 
turbed at her death, chiefly on account of the child. He 
did not quite know how to manage or what to do witha 
baby not two years old. Though he was now immensely 
wealthy, for all his wife's fortune was at his disposal for 
the term of his natural life, with the exception of a portion 
set aside yearly for the education of the child, still there 
was a ccrumple in the rose-leaf, a cloud which shadowed 
and darkened the sunshine of his prosperity. Little Ole 
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could only be absent from Kunharva three months in the 
ear. 

The idea of living in Livonia was exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the Count. He liked his sunny southern 
home, his hotel in Paris, his visits to England, his 
autumns spent on the heather-clad Scotch moors ; for he 
was an ardent sportsman, often renting a moor from a 
Gaelic nobleman who was less enthusiastic about shooting 
feathered bipeds and furred quadrupeds than the Russian, 
but above all he hated the country of his birth. Any- 
where else he breathed freely, but in the land of the Tsars 
he seemed to stifle. He loathed the perverted artificiality 
of the higher class Muscovites, the base, cringing, dis- 
honesty of the Government officials and employés, the 
debased, down-trodden aspect of the peasants, and he 
feared the jealous, groundless suspicions of the Russian 
Government. It was dangerous for a man so careless and 
light-tongued as he was, to live under the rule and in the 
domain over which floated the banner with the i insignia of 
the double-headed eagle. 

Count Boris never meddled with any risky matter; still 
his sympathies were with the peasants rather than with 
those who oppressed them. 

Though he did not try to better the condition of the 
peasants on his own estates, yet it disturbed the even flow 
of his good humour to see the men slouching along to 
their daily tasks, with drooping heads, arms hanging 
limply at their sides, the expression on their faces one of 
stolid vacuity, timid fear, or sullen indifference bordering 
on despair. 

Then his fastidious taste was offended by the sight 
of their filthy sheepskin ¢owdeeps, worn from years’ end to 
year's end, their long, tangled beards and woolly, matted 
hair streaming over their shoulders or sticking out in 
strands from under the fur caps they wore. He never 
went near them if he could help it. His servants were 
mostly English and French, only his Disponent (land- 
steward or bailiff) was a Muscovite, and a very bad speci- 
men, too. This man was a hardened brute, who brought 


misery and want upon the peasants of Kunharva in the 
% 
I . 
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absence of his master, and was hated with a deadly hate 
by the half-civilised men who dreaded the tyranny of this 
wretch, because he exercised the power vested in him by 
the Count only to fill his own pockets and reduce these 
unhappy creatures to the verge of despair, which urged 
them sometimes to take their own lives and so free them- 
selves from a persecution not to be borne. 

There were always plenty of wrongs for Count Boris 
to right when he visited Kunharva; and, to do him jus- 
tice, he did it right royally. Wasa man to be flogged, 
his sentence was remitted; was a debt owed, it was for- 
given; was a cottage bare of food and the children fed on 
bread made from chopped straw or chaff till they were 
little more than skeletons, the Count would order some 
huge rye loaves from his own kitchen to be sent to them 
and would find work of some kind in his gardens or 
grounds for the starving men to do. 

Moreover, when he was at Kunharva, if times were bad 
and the harvest scarce, he had the Bauer Klete (peasant’s 
granary) thrown open for them, thinking that as they were 
obliged to contribute to its stores in good times, they 
ought to have the benefit of it in bad; though more than 
once it had been found empty, its contents having been 
stolen and sold by the rascally Disponent, who silenced 
all murmurs and all complaints by a liberal use of the 
cruel knout and a variety of petty persecutions, defrauding 
and cheating the wretched peasants in a hundred ways, 
which, not unnaturally, made them sullen and gloomy. 

Count Boris hated all this. Ofa gay, joyous tempera- 
ment himself, he liked to surround himself with bright 
smiling faces. The poor peasants saw too little of him to 
understand that it was not he who ground them down. 
They showed him no trust or cordiality. For the greater 
portion of the year they were left to the tender mercies of 
the Disponent, and the moment the Count’s back was 
turned, that individual revoked all the benefits his master 
had conferred. 

Consequently, when the Count was among them, his 
Livonian peasants viewed his presence with indifference, 
and received his benefits with little cordiality ; they knew 
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they would have both one and the other a very short 
time. 

As was before remarked, Count Boris hated all this ; 
he did not care for the higher classes in these provinces, 
who were a bad mixture of Germans and Russians, with 
the infidelity of the one, and the superstition and barbarity 
of the other; so, after his wife’s death, he made arrange- 
ments that little Ole should come to France to be with 
him during the three months that he was free to spend 
away from his estates; for the rest, he made things as 
comfortable as he could for the child at Kunharva. He 
engaged a number of foreign servants, a German tutor, 
an English governess, and a French nurse. Then he 
gave an antiquated and noble, though impoverished 
cousin of his mother’s free quarters at Kunharva, with 
carte blanche to supply herself with any gowns or finery 
she might desire, in order that she might superintend 
Ole’s education, and see that all went well with him. 

Madame de Chévreuse faithfully discharged her trust. 
At the age of seven Ole was a charming child, one who, 
unlike most Muscovite children, could look you fairly and 
squarely in the face with a steady glance from his clear 
blue eyes. He never lied or equivocated ; he never stole; 
not even the most tempting bon-bon, when left within his 
reach, as, alas! was not uncommon among Russian child- 
ren in those days, who contracted in early infancy the 
mean habit of petty pilfering, which made an English 
gentleman stare when he saw a Russian of his own rank 
coolly appropriating his neighbour’s goods; he was kind 
to animals, and was not rough or brutal to the peasants, 
who, whatever they might think of the “ Erra,” all adored 
the ‘‘ Kasi Erra,” or little master. 

In fact, Ole was far more English or French than 
Russian, and he spoke the former languages more perfectly 
than he did either German or Russian; these latter he 
only used occasionally, when talking to those who knew’ 
no other languages. 

Among the peasants at Kunharva was one whom Count 
Boris had singled out from the others, and instructed him 
to act as a sort of body-guard for his little son, and to 
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teach him the use of fire-arms, as soon as the child could 
hold the small fowling piece which was made for him, and 
to show him how to hunt and fish. 

Vaska Demoff was a fine tall fellow—muscular, upright, 
with an open, smiling countenance, anda frank, free look; 
he had a fresh, ruddy complexion, and in deference to 
his master’s wish, wore his curling brown hair short, and 
shaved his chin. 

He was far superior to the ordinary run of his poor, 
dull fellow-peasants. He was not particularly sharp or 
quick, but he was good-tempered and brave ; and, above 
all, he was honest. 

Instead of the greasy sheepskin touleep and hat, Vaska 
wore a tight-fitting green cloth kaftan and a peaked cap 
with a silverband round it. An axe, sharp and keen asa 
razor, always hung in his leather belt. 

This costume pleased the child greatly. 

Being so much superior in mind, manners, and appear- 
ance had caused Count Boris to single out Vaska from 
his fellow-peasants, make him his huntsman, and give 
him the post of instructor in all kinds of woodcraft to the 
little heir. Indeed, there was only one man at Kun- 
harva who stood above him in official rank, and that was 

Peter the Disponent. 
‘Peter was mentally, and by nature, much the inferior 
of Vaska, and he hated the latter with a jealous venomous 
hate, because Demoff had often stood between the brute 
and some poor down-trodden wretch whom he meant to 
defraud and ill-use. 

Vaska being high in favour with the Count, had 
hitherto escaped Peter’s malice. The latter, however, 
waited, watching like a wild beast for the opportunity to 
spring on his enemy and work his ruin. Vaska was such 
a reproach to him, being that uncommon thing—an honest 
Russian. Then he was generous, ever ready to hold out 
a helping hand to a poorer brother, and was as much 
liked by the peasants at Kunharva as Peter was disliked 
and hated. 

But if report was to be believed. there was another 
cause for Peter’s hate of Vaska. The latter had been 
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successful where the former had failed. Both had set 
their hearts on winning the Princess Olga’s pretty maid, 
Arina, but she would have nothing to say to the swart 
and surly Peter, though he was Disponent and lived in the 
smart white house with its grass-green roof and six win- 
dows, and it was well known that at his betrothal Peter 
could offer as bridal gifts a gay piece of red and yellow 
chintz, some strings of parti-coloured beads, a box of 
spangles, some bright-hued silks for embroidering the 
coarse, crimped chemises worn by the peasant women 
under their outer garments and other articles of female 
finery. 

Yet the gay gifts were all slighted, andthe Disponent’s 
smart house still lacked a mistress, while the pretty Arina 
was Demoff’s wife. 

Vaska’s house, though not nearly so grand as Peter’s, 
was vastly superior to the wretched ‘‘isbas” or cottages 
of his fellow-peasants, and Arina was more than content 
with it and kept it beautifully clean, in great contrast to 
the dirt of those of her neighbours, who, fortunately for 
her, were not very near, for Vaska’s isba was on the top 
of a high cliff, overlooking the blue waters of the Baltic. 
It lay on the further side of a small but thick wood, 
which was between it and Kunharva. From the elevated 
position of his dwelling Vaska was able to see when the 
waters froze, and his master could go seal-hunting. Here he 
kept a quartette of wolf-hounds and his hunting weapons, 
and lived in harmony with his dear wife Arina, and would 
have been perfectly happy but for the vile Peter, who 
lost no opportunity of harassing the good fellow he 
envied, but at the same time feared. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue cloudless sky was a faint blue, the pale sunshine fell 
steadily on leafless twig, plant, and shrub, the white rime 
glistened like diamonds on the fairy-like birch-trees that 
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were outlined gracefully against the clear azure heavens, 
as Count Boris came out of his house at Kunharva, gun 
in hand, accompanied by four or five friends whom he 
had invited to stay with him on one of his short visits to 
his little son’s estate. 

Some of these friends were dressed, as he himself was, 
in the tweed suits and gaiters usually worn by English- 
men when starting for a “shoot.” Others wore fur- 
trimmed coats of a more fantastic description. Several 
peasants in sheepskin touleeps, subordinates of Vaska’s, 
stood in a group on the lawn awaiting orders. 

Madame de Chévreuse was anxiously examining some 
plants, which had passed the winter cosily enough in the 
warmth of the house-cellar, and had now been brought 
out to resume the place they usually occupied through 
the spring and summer. 

On one side of Madame de Chévreuse stood Vaska, an 
unwontedly gloomy exprestion on his good-looking face, 
and on the other was old Potapp, the head gardener, a 
long-haired, shrewd-looking peasant, who was chiefly 
remarkable for the extreme filth of his face and clothing. 

‘Are you sure, Vaska, quite sure?” the lady was say- 
ing impressively as the Count approached. 

‘Quite sure, Prauer,” returned the peasant, ‘“‘ the dogs 
have not been here for three days.” 

“It is very annoying, all these marks over the freshly- 
raked beds,” observed Madame, knitting her brows. 

The Count heard her last words. ‘‘ What is annoy- 
ing?” he asked, as he strolled up to her side. 

“Those dogs. They must have got loose, though 
Vaska declares they have not been here; but look, there 
are their paw marks; see how they have trampled over 
the beds,” and she pointed to a track of clumsy footmarks 
running over the freshly-raked heds. 

Count Boris glanced at them carelessly, then more 
searchingly, and his face grew grave. 

‘Those are not the footprints of a dog,” he said at 
length. 

“But, Boris, they must be,” the lady persisted. ‘‘ You 
must give Vaska orders to keep the dogs better tied up. 
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We shall have no plants left if they are allowed to run 
loose in this way.” 

‘Those are not the footprints of a dog,” repeated the 
Count ; “they are those of a wolf.” 

“A wolf! Great heaven!” screamed Madame de 
Chévreuse, clasping her hands convulsively. ‘Oh, Boris! 
you do not mean it?” 

“T mean it,” the Count returned, grimly. ‘Do you 
think I would joke on such a subject ?” 

‘“‘T saw they were the footprints of a wolf,” said Vaska, 
stolidly, ‘‘but I feared to frighten the Prauer by telling 
her so.” 

‘‘ Boris, the child, the child!” exclaimed Madame de 
Chévreuse, nervously. 

“Well?” The Count was examining the stock of his 
gun, and spoke with apparent carelessness, but his face 
looked a trifle pale in the sunlight. 

‘Ole plays here often, often. | thought it so safe just 
under the windows, but now——” and she gazed with 
_ dilated eyes and blanching lips at the marks which were 
larger than even the largest dog’s foot would make, 
longer, and with a deeper indentation of the ball. “ He 
must be very bold to come so near the house,” she added, 
after a pause. 

“ The wolves are made bold by hunger, Prauer,” said 
Vaska, in his quiet way. ‘‘ The waters ‘have driven them 
up in packs, and the cattle are not yet out for them to 
devour.” 

‘“We must keep a sharp look out for this bold fellow,” 
said the Count out loud, adding in a lower tone to his 
favourite retainer, ‘‘ You had better bring the dogs down 
here to-night.” 

‘Yes, Erra,” and Vaska inclined his body and made 
the usual supplicatory gesture with his hands, which is 
the general form of ‘obeisance amongst the Lettish 
peasants. 

“They've been eating the dogs in the village,” 
announced old Potapp, with gloomy solemnity, “and ast 
Monday, while Marfa was washing by the door of her 
isba, little Paulo trotted off towards the wood unseen by 
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his mother, who knew nothing until she heard his screams, 
and then there was no trace of him.” 

“ How terrible,” ejaculated the lady.‘ Was nothing 
heard of the poor child ?” 

‘He was found, Prauer, the next morning.” 

“ Alive?” 

‘Yes, Prauer, strange as it may seem, he was found 
alive.” 

“How? Was it not a wolf that carried him off?” 

‘‘Ves, the she-wolf had carried him off to her lair for 
the young ones. However, they were gorged with com- 
moner food, so let the little one lie in their midst without 
devouring him.” 

‘What a providential escape.” 

“ But,” continued the old man, with the relish that 
most untaught persons have for horrors, “though the 
young wolves had not devoured him bodily, they had 
tasted him.” 

“Tasted him?” 

‘Yes, Prauer; all the fingers were sucked off one hand, 
and his forehead was licked raw, but he managed to 
crawl away whilst they were sleeping, and so his father 
found him.” 

“Oh! Boris, how dreadful. Think if litthe Ole—-—’” 
exclaimed Madame de Chévreuse. 

‘That will do, Potapp,” said his master sharply to the 
garrulous old peasant, ‘‘ keep those gruesome stories for 
other ears.” Then turning to the agitated lady, he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ Do not alarm yourself, Celestine. I will have a 
wolf hunt to-morrow, and kill some of these pests as a 
warning to others,” and then the Count went over to 
a group by which stood his Disponent Peter. 

Vaska followed his master, but the burly peasant had 
not his usual free bearing and good-humoured smile. 
There was a sullen, lowering look on his face, and his 
head drooped on his breast in an unwonted fashion for 
him. 

‘| hope there is nothing more unpleasant to-day, 
Peter,” the Count said brusquely. 

‘There is much, Erra,” rejoined the Disponent, turn- 
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ing his coarse, insolent face towards his master and 
saluting. ; 

‘How now,” said the Count knitting his brows, ‘‘ you 
have always some complaint to make.” 

“It is these fellows,” Peter said, pointing to the group 
of miserable peasants huddled together behind him. 

‘Well, what do they want now?” 

‘They are insolently demanding the opening of the 
Bauer Klete. They say they are starving, but that is 
all nonsense, Erra, and they are urged on to this 
insolence by Vaska.” 

‘In Heaven’s name, let them have it opened if they 
want the corn,” rejoined the Count irritably. 

He was anxious to get away from them and rejoin his 
friends, so that they might start for their sport. 

‘But, Erra, it will only make them more insolent in 
their demands,” expostulated Peter, who had his own 
reasons for not wishing the granary to be opened just at 
present. 

“Do as I bid you,” said the Count haughtily ; “let 
the granary be opened at once.” 

The Disponent still made some demur, but to his dis- 
comfiture found that his master would not alter his 
order or listen to anything more about it. 

‘« Stay, Erra,” Peter said as the Count turned impatiently 
away from him. “There is one thing more you must 
hear.” 

The Count made an irritable gesture. 

‘It seems I am never to have any peace with you all,” 
he said. ‘‘What is it now? Be brief, for time passes.” 

“Tt is about Vaska, Erra,” the Disponent said with 
affected humility, yet darting a venomous look of hate 
out of his small eyes at his successful rival who, with that 
sullen look, so foreign to his usual expression, on his 
sunburnt face, stood close behind his master. 

‘“Vaska?” echoed Count Boris. 

‘Yes, Erra, he has defied and struck me and through 
me at your authority.” 

“Vaska? What nonsense, he would never do so, you 
are only wasting my time.” 
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‘But, Erra, see.” Peter cried eagerly, pointing to some 
contusions on his face, ‘‘ he did these.” 

‘‘Vaska did those?” 

“Yes, Erra, ask him; he cannot deny it,” the Dis- 
ponent said triumphantly, looking towards his enemy, 
who stood still with his head sunk on his breast. 

The Count turned to the huntsman. 

‘‘Vaska, did you strike the Disponent?” he asked 
sternly, for he knew that it was absolutely necessary that 
his steward’s authority should be upheld among these 
half-civilised peasants. 

“Yes, Erra,” came the shame-faced answer, and the 
man’s head sank yet lower on his breast, and a tide of 
crimson surged over his face. 

‘“T cannot overlook such a breach of discipline,” said 
the Count severely. 

“He is to receive forty blows from the club on 
the morrow, Erra,” said the Disponent eagerly, feel- 
ing that at last for him the hour of vengeance had 
arrived. 

This sentence was the utmost penalty Livonian land- 
lords were allowed to inflict upon their serfs, and the 
power of ordering it was vested in the Disponent, who, 
however, was always obliged to ask the master’s consent 
to the infliction of the punishment when the latter was in 
residence on the estate. Vaska threw a mute appealing 
glance at the Count, but remained silent. 

His master hesitated. Vaska wasa particular favourite 
of his, and he was endowed with a much greater share 
of brains than usually falls to the lot of a Livonian peasant; 
besides he was an excellent hunter and shot, and that 
stood for a good deal in Boris’ eyes. He knew that a 
man of Vaska’s temperament would be practically good- 
for-nothing after the disgrace of a public flogging, which 
to one more stolid, dull and low-minded would simply be 
an unpleasant episode in a joyless life. 

Therefore he hesitated and Peter was not slow to see 
that hesitation and to fear that his vengeance might slip 
through his finger after all. ‘‘ You give your consent 
Erra?” he cried eagerly, “if Vaska gets off, we shall 
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have the whole of these fellows in revolt, there will be 
no getting obedience from any of them.” 

There was some truth in the Disponent’s words. The 
fear of punishment had a great deal to do with keeping 
the peasants in subjection and making them submit to 
tyranny and oppression. 

There was no doubt that Vaska must have handled 
Peter pretty roughly from the bruises on his face and 
neck; it would not do to pass it over, or the rest would 
be taking matters into their own hands and then there 
would be an end to all law and order. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly at length ‘‘ Vaska must be 
punished, only reduce the number of blows by one-half— 
twenty instead of forty.” 

“Yes, Erra,” and Peter though chagrined to think 
that Vaska would escape the extreme penalty that he 
would have meted out to him, felt satisfaction in remem- 
bering that though the number of blows and perhaps the 
amount of physical suffering might be lessened, the dis- 
grace and degradation remained the same. 

The Count having reluctantly given his consent 
moved away to join the friends who were waiting for him. 

‘‘ Papinka,” cried a clear, shrill treble, and a little figure, 
rather fantastically dressed in a green cloth coat trimmed 
with sable, came flying out of the house, ‘“ Papinka, you 
must not keep Vaska long.” 

‘“Why not, my son?” said the Count stopping once 
more and raising the child in his arms as he spoke. 

‘‘ Because I want him back soon.” 

‘And what weighty business have you with him?” 
inquired the father who knew how fond the child was of 
the huntsman. 

“He promised that I should go this afternoon to see 
Olga’”—the child had named one of his dogs after his dead 
mother—‘“and her three new Zaz/os, and Arina is making 
me a cake—such a cake.” 

‘Very well, Moya Duschinka,” returned the Count as 
he replaced Ole on the ground, smiling down on his son’s 
fair, upturned, eager face, ‘ you shall have Vaska; I will 
send him back in plenty of time to take you to see Olga 
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and her babies. By the way how would you like to have 
Mart and Tonno down here to play with when you are 
running about?” 

“Oh! I should like it,” cried little Ole, his blue eyes 
fairly dancing with delight at the prospect of having such 
a brace of rough and tumble dearly-loved companions. 

‘Well, I have told Vaska to bring them down.” 

‘That will be glorious,” said the child capering about 
in glee, “but,” with a sudden pause while some of the 
sunshine died out of his sweet face, ‘what will 
Celestine think—she says the dogs spoil her garden?” 

‘She has changed her mind, Ole,” 

The child, incredulous, looked up into his father’s face. 
‘Why, only this morning——” 

“Ah! she has changed her mind since then, little 
one ; ask her yourself, she has some sweet cakes to give 
them,” said Count Boris laughingly. 

“That is nice,” cried the child, clapping his hands 
with delight, for, before, Madame de Chévreuse had 
always objected to the dogs being about the house ; “and 
when will Mart and Tonno come?” 

‘You can bring them back with you this afternoon, if 
you like.” 

Yes, yes; I will.” 

‘There is Miss Claxton; run away now to her,” said 
his father, as the governess came out of the house in 
search of her pupil, sent by Madame de Chévreuse, whose 
fears were aroused for the safety of her charge. As the 
child obediently ran towards the girl, Boris ‘turned and 
joined his friends, Vaska and his subordinates following 
at a respectful distance. 

‘‘ Free at last, Nicolaitch ?” said one of the gentlemen, 
unmistakably an Englishman, as his host joined them. 

“At last.” 

‘“ Well, I should hardly care for such a lot of fellows to 
waylay and bother me just as I was starting for a shoot.” 

‘IT daresay you would not, Byron. But in other coun- 
tries other ways. We Russians are a benighted race.” 

‘Well, I rather think you are in some ways,” agreed 
Sir James Byron, coolly, lighting a big cigar. 
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“Far behind the English, eh?” queried his host, good- 
humouredly. 

“All I can say is, Nicolaitch, that I should be very 
chary of leaving much power, during my absence, in the 
hands of that villainous-looking scoundrel, your Disponent.” 

“Peser?” 

“TI do not know what his name may be, but a more 
unmitigated rascal I never set eyes on, if one may judge 
by his looks.” 

“Um! his appearance certainly is against him, but he 
is able to manage the peasants, and the greater part of 
them are only half-civilised. They want a tight hand 
over them.” 

“Possibly. Still, 1 do not see why they should be at 
the mercy of the land stewards to oppress and illtreat 
them till they are driven to despair. The poor creatures 
are children in ways and ideas, though they are men and 
women by the number of their years.” 

“ True,” acknowledged the Count, adding thoughtfully, 
‘one day they will awaken to their true condition of 
hopeless misery.” 

“And then?” 

‘Well, then they will find out their power, and once 
they have done that a fearful retribution will overtake 
those who have ill-used and helped to brutalise them.” 

“So it ought to be,” said Byron, curtly. 

‘You speak strongly.” 

“I feel strongly. You see,” half apologetically to his 
friend, ‘‘we English may be bad in some respects, but, at 
all events, we have a great love of liberty and fairplay, 
and the horrors that one sees here, and not only here but 
everywhere where Russia’s sway is dominant, are enough 
to make a freeborn Englishman’s blood boil ?” 

The Count looked up, a little surprised at the heat of 
the other’s tone. ‘‘ You mean——?” he said. 

“IT mean—do not be offended, Nicolaitch—I mean 
that I was more than surprised at your giving your con- 
sent to the ruffian Peter's suggestion to flog that fine 


young fellow.” 
“Vaska?” 
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‘Your huntsman, [| mean.” 

“Yes, Vaska. Well, what could I do?” asked the 
Count, with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

“You need not have consented. Without your con 
sent Peter could not inflict the punishment, could he?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, why did you give it?” 

“Vaska struck Peter. You yourself saw the marks. 
If I permitted such a gross act of insubordination to pass 
unpunished, the Disponent would lose all power over the 
peasants. 

‘But Peter deserved what he got from Vaska ; he is a 
scoundrel.” 

“Eh!” 

“I say that Peter deserved what he got and more too.” 

‘“Why?” said the Count in some surprise. 

‘He insulted Vaska’s wife, who is a very pretty girl, 
by the way.” 

“How do you know this, Byron?” 

‘“‘T had strolled up the cliff and was admiring——’ 

“Arina, eh?” interrupted the Count with a slight 
smile. 

‘No; the view,” returned the Englishman quietly. 
“If looks and manners go for anything, I should say that 
Arina was as good and modest as she is pretty; and, 
what is more, has eyes for no one but that stalwart hus- 
band of hers.” 

‘That is true; theirs was a love-match.” 

“Yes, and it strikes me that Peter wou!d be only too 
glad to spoil their happiness if he could.” 

‘Well, tell me the rest.” 

“As I was saying, I had passed the cottage where 
Arina was feeding the dogs outside, when | caught sight 
of a man skulking on the verge of the wood. I saw him 
looking after me, and thinking he was up to no good, I 
determined to watch him. I strolled on, and when he 
thought I was at a safe distance he went near the cottage, 
looking about cautiously to see if anyone were near. | 
suppose he thought Vaska would not be there then, but 
away at his duties. Anyway, he stole stealthily up behind 
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Arina, and, throwing his arm around her waist, bent his 
forbidding face to hers and kissed her.” 

“You saw this, Byron?” 

‘‘T saw it, and when she resisted he proceeded to fur- 
ther insults with brutal roughness. I hurried back, but 
long before I could reach them Vaska sprang from some- 
where—where, I know not; but he had evidently seen 
what was going on, and, rushing at the Disponent, he tore 
him from his wife and thrashed him soundly. Gad! how 
the fellow hit. There was no need for my interference. 
His clenched fist fell like a sledge-hammer, as, in his 
righteous wrath, he belaboured that scoundrel of a Peter, 
and a more cringing rascal than the latter it would have 
been difficult to find when he was undergoing the punish- 
ment he so richly deserved.” 

‘This alters the case entirely,” said the Count, who 
was not sorry to have some excuse for letting Vaska 
escape from the degrading punishment in store for 
him. 

“ You will not allow Vaska to be flogged to-morrow ?” 

‘Certainly not, after what you tell me.” 

“You might substitute Peter. I heard Vaska accuse 
him of stealing all the corn in the Bauer Klete.” 

“Ah!” 

“T have no doubt that you will hear on your return 
that it has been found empty.” 

“If I do——” 

“What then ?” 

“T will, as you English say, ‘sack’ Peter,” returned 
the Count grimly. ‘‘ These things shall be fully investi- 
gated, and both Vaska and Peter shall have their 
deserts.” 

“I know what I should do if I were in your place,” 
said the Baronet. 

“And that is——? ” 

‘Let them change places. The flogging for Peter, 
and Vaska would make an excellent substitute for him 
as Disponent.” 

‘“T will think about it,” said Count Boris. 

‘“And I am quite ready to confront Peter,” returned 

2 
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Sir James, “he will hardly give me the lie as he does to 
these poor spiritless creatures.” 

“ All right, Byron, you shall have your wish,” and at 
that moment a big valdchnep darted out from behind a 
bush, and in the ardour of the chase the Count forgot all 
about his peasants and their woes and wrongs. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sun was beginning to travel towards the West, and 
little Ole was getting quite impatient ere Vaska returned. 

It had been a very successful hunt, and the Count and 
his companions had enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
Only to poor Vaska had the day seemed dreary, for the 
Count, in his excitement over the chase, had said nothing 
to him of what he had learned from Sir James Byron, 
and the fine young fellow was terribly cut up at the 
thought of the degradation awaiting him on the morrew. 
He never dreamed of appealing to his master or stating 
to him the true facts. This was before the emancipation 
of the serfs, and the peasants had been ground down for 
so long and were so under the sway of the Disponent 
that they were like soulless machines, and though Vaska 
was much their superior in general character, he had the 
humility so characteristic of down-trodden races. 

Yet, though he might rue his action, he did not repent 
it; were the opportunity to come over again he would do 
just the same. There was a sort of fierce satisfaction in 
knowing that he had met the Disponent as man to man, 
and had left his mark upon him. 

But these thoughts very soon changed to despair. To 
be flogged, to be degraded in the eyes of his wife, he, 
who had never felt the lash before. The strength and 
courage of the man would have faced any ordinary 
disaster, but this dreadful thing broke him down and 
reduced him to the level of the stupid peasants whose 
thoughts and aspirations never soared beyond having a 
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little, no matter how scanty that little might be, for their 
daily needs. 

Vaska felt hard and desperate, a rebellious feeling of 
despair was at his heart; yet he abated not one jot of his 
duty or his attentions to his master and his guests. 

It did not take long on his return to the house to get 
the sledge ready in which he was to drive the child to his 
cottage to visit the dogs. The sledge was a gaily 
decorated affair, drawn by a fine black horse of Ukraine 
breed, whose gay harness was glittering with innumerable 
little silver tags and rosettes of red and purple leather, 
while over his head arched the ‘‘duga,” shaped like a 
great horseshoe, from which hung a silver bell which 
tinkled musically whenever the steed moved. 

The boy wore a magnificent fur pelisse, with gloves 
and cap to match, the latter having a piece which covered 
the ears and lower part of his face, leaving only his 
brilliant eyes visible, for the weather was still so cold that 
it was necessary to wrap up very warmly for driving, and 
woe to the unwary one who left his nose exposed to the 
biting cold. 

Old Potapp had a sheep-skin touleep and cap ready, 
which Vaska donned, for he knew ere they returned the 
short day would have come to an end and the cold be 
more intense. 

After settling his little master amid the fur rugs in the 
sledge, Vaska got in himself, and gathering up the reins, 
he addressed the horse after the manner of most Russians 
of the lower class, in terms of exaggerated endearment, 
which made the animal fly along with the speed of a 
winged steed over the crisp snow that sparkled in the 
sunlight like millions of diamonds. 

On, on they flew, through the wood that lay between 
them and their destination, then up a steep incline, till 
they reached the top of the cliff where Vaska’s dwelling 
stood. It was not, perhaps, the kind of cottage an 
English peasant, especially if he held the position Vaska 
did, would have cared to inhabit or have been particularly 
proud of, yet it was infinitely superior to the majority of 
the other isbas on the estate, the most of which were in 
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a tumble-down condition, with sunken roofs often with 
great yawning rents in them, tottering door-posts, one or 
two little pig’s eyes of holes meant for windows, the 
low log walls stained and rotten by damp, and the 
interiors smoky, with floors covered with filthy straw, 
which in many cases made an acceptable bed for pigs, 
and an indescribable air of dirt and decay over every- 
thing. The exterior of Vaska’s isba was of balks cut 
exactly the same size and laid horizontally one above the 
other, the apertures between being stuffed up with tow 
and moss. The balconies and eaves were decorated with 
wood-work, showing that the owner was well-to-do. 

Outside, the snow was tidily swept away from around 
it, and within everything was beautifully clean. A fire 
burned in the flat stone fire-place, the top of which, in 
many cottages, serves for the bed of the peasants. A 
bench fixed to the wall went right round the room. A 
deal table and two chairs, a samovar, some earthenware 
and birchwood bowls, some wooden spoons, a spinning- 
wheel, and a few other articles of domestic use, a coloured 
picture of the Virgin, and a couple of rude wooden stools 
completed the arrangements of the room, with the excep- 
tion of Arina, who was the prettiest thing the cottage 
contained. 

Well might Vaska be fond and proud of his young 
wife. Her lovely complexion, her soft, fair hair, her 
beautiful eyes and sweet expression made up a most 
winning whole. 

She wore a petticoat gaily striped with red and yellow, 
a short-waisted spencer of grey homespun material, which 
opened slightly in front, showing the coarse crimped 
chemise lavishly embroidered with silk and spangles. On 
her head was a red helmet-shaped cap with long flowing 
ribbons at the back, her feet were encased in somewhat 
clumsy shoes, and her trim ankles were covered by hose 
of her own manufacture. The look in her eyes as she 
raised them to her husband when he came in showed 
plainly that Vaska’s marriage was one of mutual choice 
and affection, and not, as so many peasant marriages in 
Russia are, arranged affairs which end in utter misery. 
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“Ah! the little Erra,” she exclaimed, as the child 
sprang to meet her, ‘‘ you have come then ?” 

“Did you think I would not, Arina?” 

‘““T did not know zow, Erra,” she said, half painfully. 
But the child knew nothing of what was in her thoughts. 

‘“] have come for the cake you promised me, and to 
see Olga and her pailos. Where are they?” he said. 

‘In the shed, Erra,” she replied, as she led him care- 
fully into the room and unfastened the flap of his cap. 

“Are they warm enough there?” he demanded with 
an authoritative air that show ed, for all his father’s pains, 
that he was still a little bit of a Muscovite and autocrat. 

“Yes, yes; they have a warm bed of straw, and at 
night Vaska brings them in here.” 

“ That is right. I will go and see her in a moment, 
but first I will have my cake,” and drawing out a stool he 
seated himself, tossing his costly fur cap and gloves on to 
the floor. 

Arina picked them up carefully and placed them on the 
bench, then she took a wooden plate, painted red and 
yellow, put a cake on it and held it out to the child, who 
immediately began to cram his mouth full of the sweet 
mess of baked flour and honey. 

‘Milk, Arina,” he demanded presently. 

Taking a polished bull’s-horn, she went out to the cow- 
shed, and returned in a few minutes with it full to the 
brim of frothing warm milk. 

Ole took the horn cup and drank the contents eagerly, 
then helped himself to another cake and appeared to 
relish the repast immensely. 

While the small gousmand was thus occupied, Vaska, 
who had been putting the horse and sledge under cover, 
came in, and Arina promptly placed before him a foaming 
pitcher of kvas, and when he had drained it he put his 
arm round his wife’s slim waist and tenderly kissed her. 

“Why are you always kissing Arina?” inquired the 
little Count, pausing for a moment in his gastronomic 
feats to regard the pair with some curiosity. 

‘‘ Because I love her, Erra,” Vaska answered, and then 
the great peasant sighed, his head sank down on his wife’s 
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shoulder, and a heavy groan broke from his lips, while 
Arina pressed him closer to her with a tender gesture, 
for the loving heart of each tender devoted creature was 
full to bursting of the shame and horror that lay before 
them on the morrow. 

‘‘What are you making that noise about?” inquired 
Ole, somewhat indistinctly, by reason of his mouth 
being full of honey-cake. 

‘‘My heart is heavy, Erra,” returned the man, sadly. 

“Tf there is anything wrong, Vaska,” said the child, 
rising and assuming a lordly air, ‘‘ you must tell me about 
it. When you wanted a cow! gave it to you. When 
Arina said she would like some chickens, did I not send 
her some? If you want another pony or a new sledge, 
you shall have it.” 

The child was not romancing. Count Boris had given 
orders that in his absence his son’s wishes were to be 
carried out just as if he were present. 

“You are very good, Erra,” said the great fellow, 
kissing the child’s hands with all the humility ever dis- 
played by a Russian peasant in the presence of a superior. 

‘Are you not happy here, Arina ?” continued little Ole. 

“Yes, very. We have been very happy here,” 
responded the woman, hanging her head and sighing in- 
voluntarily, as she thought of all the difference there 
would be in her life and Vaska’s after the morrow. 

“What are you making that noise again for?” de- 
manded the child, sharply, looking at them inquiringly. 
“If you want curtains for your windows, such as the 
people have at my Papinka’s house in France, you shall 
have them, or a china cup to drink from, like that you 
had when you were with my Maminka, I will give it you.” 

‘Pai Erra (good master), thank you; it is what I 
want,” said poor Arina, driven to subterfuge, as she in her 
turn humbly saluted the small, soft hands that could wield 
such a power for good or for evil at Kunharva. 

“Tam going to see Olga now,” Ole announced, going 
out, and Arina, snatching up his cap, followed him to the 
shed where Madame Olga, with her fat puppies, was 
snugly ensconced on a warm bed of straw. She was a 
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large tawny dog, having something the look of a lioness, 
with bright yellow eyes and gleaming white fangs. She 
was a savage looking creature, but when her little master 
stooped over her and caressed her and her babies, and fed 
her with dainties, she licked his hands gratefully, and 
made no objection to his taking up the pups. When he 
had studied the distinguishing marks of the latter, he 
replaced them in their nest, and after patting Olga, he 
went with Vaska to another shed, where the wolf-hounds 
Mart and Tonno were kept. 

They were immense iron-grey coloured dogs, of such 
size and strength that they looked well calculated to be 
able to wrestle with their natural enemy. They had not 
much the appearance of domestic pets, but indeed in 
Russia dogs are generally kept as a protection against 
that pest and scourge, the wolf. 

The dogs, on being let loose, hurled themselves in an 
ecstacy of wild delight upon Vaska, who, sturdy as he 
was, staggered under their fierce caresses, and then they 
promptly flung themselves on the child, who went down 
under the onslaught, and rolled over in the snow, uttering 
shrieks of delight and amusement the while, regardless of 
the detriment to his clothes from their rough gambols. 
Vaska, putting forth all his strength, dragged the huge 
animals off the prostrate child, and lifting Ole, perched 
him on his shoulder, while he addressed a string of volu- 
ble abuse at the dogs for their misbehaviour, which made 
them slink to heel for a while. 

But Ole, with the mischievousness of childhood, would 
call and incite the animals to fresh gambols, he thinking 
it fine fun to have a rough-and-tumble game with them; 
and so Vaska, fearing that the little Count might get some 
injury from such powerful playfellows, ordered the dogs 
off, pointing to the track that led to Kunharva. Being 
well-trained and obedient animals they went off, reluc- 
tantly, however, stealing many a backward glance at 
their beloved master, until the rise in the hill hid him 
from their view. 

“T am going up to the high cliff,” announced Ole dicta- 
torially, when the dogs had disappeared. 
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‘Not this evening, Erra,” pleaded Vaska. 

‘“T tell you I will,” returned the child, with unwonted 
obstinacy. 

“Tt is late, Erra. The sun is just sinking; it will be 
dark now before we reach Kunharva.” 

‘I want to see the moonbeams on the ice. I will go,” 
and little Ole stamped his foot and frowned. 

That was enough for poor Vaska. The descendant of 
a long line of serfs, he had not the moral courage to 
refuse to obey. Silently he brought out the sledge, and 
with Arina’s help settled the child in it. 

‘Take Olga into the house to keep you company until 
I return, and bar the door,” he said to his wife. 

Arina knew what he meant. In that lonely spot she 
had had more than one visit from a wolf; but she was 
brave, and her husband had taught her how to handle the 
old gun that stood in the corner, and she had always one 
dog with her, so that she was free from fear. 

Vaska reluctantly turned the horse’s head towards the 
ascending track, up which the animal toiled laboriously, 
and it was some little time before they reached the top 
of the higher cliff, which towered away at the side of the 
one on which Vaska’s cottage was built. 

Here the child stood up and clapped his little hands in 
delight, for there lay the frozen Baltic shining like silver 
in the moonbeams, the whole view having that clear dis- 
tinctness a freezing atmosphere gives. The cliffs were 
clothed to the summits with slender, tapering firs, and 
inland a dark wood stretched away to Kunharva. 

‘‘We had better return now, Erra,” Vaska said, rous- 
ing himself from a gloomy reverie, and casting an uneasy 
glance at the wood through which he knew he must drive 
to reach Kunharva, as the track up which they had come 
was too steep for the horse to get down safely. Besides, 
it was growing late, and the Count might be anxious 
about his son, and the wood was the shorter way home. 

‘Yes, let us go quickly,” agreed the child, who, having 
had his own way, was now ready to listen to the peasant’s 
words, and he dropped down amidst the furs, which 
Vaska drew up carefully so that he was entirely covered 
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by them. Then the man gave his entire attention to his 
horse, urging him on to his utmost speed. 

The animal tore swiftly over the flat, snowy surface 
between the cliff and the wood, but of necessity he slack- 
ened speed on entering the latter, for the track was 
deep with the accumulations of snow on either 
side, and the thick firs here and there obscured 
the light of the moon and made all dim for awhile until 
they emerged again amidst leafless trees. 

On, on they went; two-thirds of the wood were 
traversed, and almost unconsciously Vaska began to 
breathe more freely. He glanced around, all was much 
as usual—the dark wood, the narrow track winding 
through it white with the hardened snow, the leafless 
trees, and brilliant moonlight. Not a living thing to 
be seen, save the gallant steed whose hoofs struck full 
and sharp upon the frozen ground. 

On for still a short space further, when suddenly the 
horse quickened its pace and gave utterance to a low neigh 
of terror. 

Vaska knew that what he feared had come to pass. 
Nothing but the ‘‘grey men,” as the peasants in those 
parts call the wolves, could make the horse neigh in that 
fashion, and fly along at such a pace with its ears laid back 
with terror. 

Vaska cast a terrified glance behind. 

For himself he cared nothing ; he was used to hardship 
and danger. But the child, the little Erra, the future 
Master of Kunharva! He was in his charge, and that 
one glance had shown the wretched man two or three 
great gaunt forms galloping at some little distance behind 
the sledge, coming along with a steady tireless gallop, 
which he knew ere long in the wood, would enable them 
to gain on the horse. 

In the open country there might be a chance of escape, 
in the wood none, for he dare not give utterance to the 
shrill shout which would scare the brutes for awhile, and 
give the horse an advantage, for a peep under the furs had 
shown him little Ole fast asleep, and unconscious of the 
danger which menaced him, and the cry would have 
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startled and wakened him. The child awake and 
frightened would add another element of danger to the 
peril they were already in. 

With one hand Vaska loosened the axe at his belt, 
while with the other he held the horse up carefully ; for 
on the animal all depended ; one stumble, one flounder 
off the track, and they were lost. 

Vaska could only make out three wolves, but he did 
not know how many more might be behind. On they 
tore, the man urging the frightened horse by voice and 
hand, though, indeed, it wanted no incentive other than 
its terror to tear along at its fleetest pace. 

On they went, and on came the “‘grey men, ’too, steadily, 
if slowly, gaining upon the horse, and trying desperately 
to pass the sledge, so that they might tear it down, their 
instinct teaching them to attack the animal first, before his 
master, man; but Vaska, axe in hand, made blows at them 
whenever they came near enough for him to do so, in 
avoiding which blows they stumbled in the deep snow in 
the sides of the track, and for a moment were left behind. 

Still, no sooner did one drop back than another would 
rush up with horrid, lurid eyes that glared through the 
semi-darkness with an evil light, and gaping jaws that 
slavered for their prey, 

Vaska knew these gaunt brutes were starving, mad- 
dened and bold beyond the usual manner of wolves; there 
was little if any mercy to be expected from their ravening 
jaws for either man or beast, and he uttered a prayer 
for help, not so much for himself as for the little Count, 
who still slept on alike unconscious of his peril and the 
proximity of the murderous brutes. 

They were nearly out of the wood now, but there was 
still a flat stretch between them and Kunharva. 

Vaska regretted that he had not kept the dogs with 
him, instead of sending them off alone. Huge Mart and 
Tonno, powerful, fierce and lithe, fighting for their master, 
would each be a match for a wolf, and he could easily have 
despatched the other, for as yet there only seemed to be 
three of the brutes following the sledge, but now he must 
depend upon himself to fight the three. 
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Talking constantly to the horse in a low, encouraging 
tone, Vaskaurged him on. At last, they were free of the 
wood, and, with a bound, the animal sprang forward into 
the broader track of the road leading to Kunharva. 

But though they were nearer home this brought a fresh 
peril. In the narrow track in the wood if the wolves left 
it to try and pass the sledge, they floundered in the 
deeper softer snow at the sides which impeded their pro- 
gress ; but here in the wider track one huge brute passed 
the sledge and flung itself upon the trembling horse 
which, with a shrill neigh of pain, tried to shake off its 
assailant. Vaska knew they were lost. Once the horse 
was down there would be little chance for him to protect 
the child and kill the famishing creatures. In an instant 
his mind was made up. He thought of Arina, the wife 
he so fondly loved, but above all was his duty to his 
master and to the child whom he had placed in his care. 

He had no thought of heroism in doing as he did; it 
was simply his duty to save the little Count if he could, 
no matter whether his own life were sacrified in doing’ so 
or not. 

With one bound he sprang upon the horse’s back and 
made a terrific blow at the wolf. It caused the latter to 
lose its hold of the horse and stumble in the snow, but 
almost at the same moment the two other wolves sprang 
at Vaska and dragged him down. 

Away went the freed horse at a desperate gallop with 
the sledge and its sleeping occupant, but the brave 
peasant was left behind, face to face with his terrible 
enemies. 

Even in that dreadful moment Vaska thought of the 
little Count, not of himself. 

Would the horse take him safely to Kunharva? It 
knew the way and the track was broad; unless an 
accident should happen and the sledge be upset, it was 
probable that it would arrive safe. 

Vaska knew the wolves would not follow the sledge 
now they had him, but he resolved to sell his life dearly. 

The heavy claws had slit his sheepskin and fastened 
in his shoulder, but putting forth his immense strength 
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he threw the wolf off him and rose to his feet With the 
desperate violence of a man to whom life is sweet in 
spite of everything, and in the face of a most horrible 
death, Vaska dealt terrific blows with his hatchet at the 
animals who surrounded him, and who had been made 
the fiercer by the scent of the fresh blood that poured 
from his shoulder. 

One wolf lay gasping on the snow in its death agonies, 
but the other two were, though cowed for an instant, 
scarcely harmed, and his own senses were reeling. 

It was all up with him he knew, but almost by instinct 
he raised the bugle he wore round his neck, a fad of the 
Count’s, to his lips with difficulty, and blew a blast upon 
it. 

For a moment the wolves shrank back, affrighted at the 
unaccustomed sound; the next they flung themselves 
upon him with redoubled fury and pulled him down. 
He fought with all his strength; his blows fell on the 
wolves’ gaunt forms till their blood as well as his own 
dyed the snow. But his strength availed him little in 
the vice-like teeth that held him down, and the sharp 
claws that rent his garments and his flesh. 

He thought of Arina, of the little Count, of how he 
should see neither again, and he also thought of the 
flogging he was to receive on the morrow. Well, at all 
events he was spared that. Arina would not be the 
widow of a disgraced man. 

And then he could no longer think, the grip on his 
throat was suffocating him, his senses reeled, and he was 
just on the point of fainting when he was conscious of 
some fresh animals coming dashing along breathing hard 
and fierce to assist those he had “already wounded, and 
then he knew no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE, at Kunharva, the Count, egged on thereto 
by Sir James Byron, had caused the Bauer Klete to be 
opened. 

As the Baronet expected, it was empty. 

‘What will you do now?” asked the Englishman. 

‘Well, give Peter his deserts, if only one half can be 
proved against him that you have told me of.” 

‘“My dear fellow, I have not told you a tithe of the 
villainies that rascally Disponent of yours _perpe- 
trates. Ask your peasants. You have only heard his 
side of the question; wait till you hear theirs.” 

‘“T will,” said the Count, gravely. 

“You are away most part of the year. You do not 
know of the oppression those poor creatures undergo at 
the hands of a brute like Peter. Now Vaska is more one 
of themselves, and can feel for them.” 

‘You would have me make Vaska Disponent in place 
of Peter?” 

‘Why not?” 

“| was thinking of that myself. He is honest and 
trustworthy, and as you say, can enter into the feelings of 
the peasants.” 

‘No fear of the granary being robbed with him, eh?” 

“No. I have known him assist the peasants out of his 
own small stores when times were hard.” 

‘‘ He is the right man to be your Disponent, then.” 

‘‘ And he shall be so before he is very much older.” 

‘You will be able to trust him when you are away.” 

‘Oh! yes, I would trust Vaska with anything.” 

The baronet marvelled that his friend had been so 
ready to accede to Peter’s request to have his favourite 
flogged, but he prudently said nothing, reflecting that for 
the future it would be out of that ruffian’ Ss power to injure 
his rival. 
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No anxiety was felt at Kunharva about little Ole until 
the usual time for their return had passed, without bring- 
ing any sign of the sledge and its occupants. 

Then Madame de Chévreuse began to get uneasy, and 
to ply Boris with questions. 

‘““My dear Celestine,” said the Count at last, a little 
impatiently, ‘‘] have told you before, Ole is as safe with 
Vaska as he is with me, safer, in fact, for the big fellow 
will not let him run into any kind of danger.” 

‘* But the wolves, Boris.” 

‘““How you harp upon the wolves, Celestine; because 
one came round here last night, probably attracted by 
the smell of the baking, it does not follow that Ole is to 
meet them every time he goes out. I tell you the child 
is perfectly safe with Vaska. Most probably he stayed 
too long with Olga and her pups. He will be here shortly, 
depend upon it.” 

Madame de Chévreuse was silenced but not convinced. 
She said no more for the present, but when the time went 
on and the absent ones did not appear, she even infected 
the Count with her fears. 

What could keep them ? 

Vaska had never kept the child out so late before. 
Could any accident have happened. 

Their fears were not allayed by the arrival of the huge 
wolf-hounds, Mart and Tonno, alone, and looking rather 
hang-dog. 

“Strange,” muttered the Count. ‘I told Vaska to 
bring them with him. Why should he have sent them on 
alone ?” 

‘Do you think they met with the wolves?” Madame 
de Chévreuse said, harping back to her favourite theme. 

But an examination of the dogs showed them free from 
scratch or bite, which they most certainly would not have 
been had they just come from an encounter with their 
deadly enemies, the wolves. 

‘IT cannot understand it,” said the Count, in a perturbed 
tone. 

He knew that were Ole taken ill or hurt Vaska had 
plenty of retainers to send down to Kunharva with the news 
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“T say, Nicolaitch,” said one of his guests, and then 
paused. 

“Well?” 

“You—you did not say anything to Vaska about his 
not being flogged to-morrow, did you ?” 

‘“No; I meant to and quite forgot it.” 

‘So that he is still under the impression that the pun- 
ishment will take place to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Abi” 

‘What are you driving at? I see youhave something 
in your mind.” 

“ Do you think that—that 

‘‘Speak out, man, can’t you?” cried the Count im- 
patiently. 

‘‘ Well, do you think that Vaska would—would do any- 
thingto the child out of revenge. These Livonian peasants 
are more than half Russian, and, as far as I can judge, 
wholly uncivilized. Do you think he might 

But the Count started to his feet. 

‘““Vaska. Oh! impossible,” he exclaimed, “he is too 
fond of the child.” 

“Yes ; but the remembrance of what is in store for him 
to-morrow might change his love to hate. Remember, 
you sanctioned the punishment. I! thought he looked 
sullen and surly all day. He may be taking his revenge.” 

‘‘Impossible, impossible,” repeated the Count, but his 
face paled at the terrible thought. 

He was dreadfully agitated. Now he remembered that 
Vaska had seemed sullen and surly that day, very unlike 
his usual cheery self. Could he have been brooding over 
his punishment and plotting to be revenged? But no; 
he would not believe that of his faithful henchman. Yet, 
why did he not return with the child? He regretted now 
having allowed Ole to go at all that day, but he had never 
dreamed that harm would come to his son. 

At last he could stand the suspense no longer, fanned 
as his fears were by Madame de Chévreuse’s tearful 
lamentations at the fate of her charge, whom she was sure 
had been devoured by wolves. So he ordered some of 


” 
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the servants to get ready with lanterns and weapons, and 
they would go on a search for the missing ones. Count 
Boris’s friends announced their intention of joining in the 
search, and they were just going to set forth on their 
quest when a sound caught their ears. It was the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs ringing out from the frozen ground. 

“Vaska at last,” exclaimed the Count joyfully, as a 
burden seemed lifted from his shoulders. But his joy 
was changed to apprehension as he saw in the brilliant 
moonshine the sledge in the distance, swaying this way 
and that, as the terrified horse galloped along without 
any guidance. 

Vaska had never driven so before. 

But there was little time for speculation, for the black 
horse galloped straight up to the gates and stopped there, 
covered with foam and blood, trembling all over and 
snorting with terror. 

“Oh, God! the child!” the Count cried in anguished 
tones as the gates were thrown upon and eager hands 
caught the terrified animal. 

He could see neither Vaska nor Ole, and the wounds 
on the black’s neck and flanks told all too plainly their 
own tale. 

‘The child is here, Nicolaitch,” said Sir James, who 
had his wits about him more than the others, as he dived 
under the furs and drew out little Ole, rosy and flushed, 
and only half awake now even after that terrible journey. 

‘Thank God! my boy, my boy!” cried the Count, as 
he clasped his son convulsively to his breast and eagerly 
scanned him to see if he had received any injury. But 
the child was sound in wind and limb, only a little 
inclined to be cross at being wakened out of his sleep 
amid the nest of soft furs. 

‘““Vaska; where is Vaska?” exclaimed the Count, 
when he had satisfied himself that Ole was not in the 
slightest degree injured. 

But the child could tell nothing save that they were 
rather late on their return journey because he would go 
up the cliff, for after Vaska had covered him over warmly 
he had gone fast asleep. 
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‘‘Something has happened to Vaska,” said the Count 
in a troubled tone. ‘‘ You see the horse, the state he 
is in?” 

He spoke to Sir James Byron, who said quickly, ‘‘ You 
mean Ss 

‘T: mean that wolves have attacked him. Hush! 
speak lower,’ as Madame de Chévreuse approached to 
take little Ole away ; ‘‘I do not want her to hear, women 
make such a fuss.” 

“And you think?” the Baronet continued, as 
Celestine went away with her recovered charge. 

‘“] think that poor Vaska has given his life to save the 
child. He knew the wolves would attack him and leave 
the horse, so ” and the Count turned away, lest his 
friend might see the tears that had started to his eyes at 
the loss of his faithful follower. 

‘But surely we can go to his rescue,” cried Sir James. 

“We will go at once,” returned the Count, ‘but | 
much fear it will be too late. Hark! what was that?” 
as the blast of a horn was borne faintly on the air. ‘‘ As 
I live, it is Vaska’s call!” excitedly ; “see, the dogs have 
heard it. Go, Mart, Tonno, find your master, quick,” to 
the two huge hounds, who had been sniffing suspiciously 
about the trembling horse and poking their noses into 
the sledge. 

Without waiting for another word away dashed the 
dogs furiously, and the Count and his friends, followed by 
the servants, hurried after them as quickly as they 
could. 

In an incredibly short space of time the party came up 
to the place on the edge of the wood where the wolf had 
sprung at the horse. What a scene was there presented 
to them; the snow all about was trampled and stained 
with blood, one great gaunt wolf lay stark and stiff beside 
a prostrate figure, while four animals were engaged in a 
deadly combat. 

Mart and Tonno, whom Vaska had taken for more 
wolves just as he swooned away, had attacked the two 
remaining wolves with fury, and were now engaged in a 
deadly struggle with them; they hung with tenacious 
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grip upon the grisly monsters, and yells, snorts, and 
sharp howls filled the air as dogs and wolves engaged in 
mortal combat. 

The ground around was ploughed up by their claws, 
and the men found it difficult to aim blows at the wolves 
for fear of hurting the dogs, so entwined and rolled to- 
gether were they; but at last they succeeded, and the 
three ‘‘grey men” lay dead on the snow, their lean, 
starved carcases gashed with many a stroke from the 
hatchets of the men, and many a rent from the dog’s 
fangs. 

Nor did Mart and Tonno escape scatheless ; when the 
huge beasts were satisfied that their enemies were dead, 
they shook a shower of blood from their own torn ears 
and gashed limbs, and went to lick their master’s hands 
before proceeding to do the same for their own wounds. 

Meanwhile, Count Boris and Sir James had dragged 
the prostrate man away from the vicinity of the fighting 
animals. 

Vaska was a pitiable object. His sheepskin was in 
tatters. His gay green coat was torn to ribbons, for the 
sharp claws had cut like a knife. His shoulder was laid 
bare to the bone, and the blood was pouring from his 
face and throat. His arms and hands were a mass of 
wounds and scratches, and his lower limbs as well. 

“He is dead, I fear,” said the Count, as they laid the 
limp form down on the earth. 

‘He looks pretty bad,” admitted Sir James, who had 
been trying to force some brandy down his throat, “ only 
I do not think he is quite dead yet. It is all this blood 
that makes such a ghastly show. Let us get him back 
to Kunharva as quickly as possible.” 

In obedience to the Count’s orders, the men made a 
rude litter of their staves and sheepskins, and on to this 
Vaska was lifted. One of the peasants, however, cut off 
the ‘“‘grey men’s” ears because a reward was given for 
every wolf killed. 

The moving brought Vaska back to consciousness. 

‘My poor fellow,” said the Count, with deep emotion, 
laying his hand on the tattered and bloody remnants of 
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the huntsman’s sleeve, “ how can I thank you for what 
you have done?” 

‘“‘Erra, the little Erra?” said the man faintly. 

‘He is safe, quite safe,” returned the Count hoarsely. 
“The horse brought him home; that was the first intima- 
tion we had of anything being wrong.” 

A look of satisfaction passed over Vaska’s disfigured 
face. 

“T am glad,” he said simply. ‘You will tell Arina?” 

‘“‘T have sent for Arina. One of the men has gone to 
bring her and Olga down to Kunharva. She shall nurse 
you.” 

‘You are too good, Erra,” the man said gratefully. 

“And Vaska,” the Count went on speaking quickly, 
“IT ought to have told you this morning, there will be no 
punishment for you to-morrow. Sir James Byron saw it 
all. You were right in what you did. Peter will not 
have it in his power to insult your wife again.” 

The look of satisfaction deepened on the peasant’s face. 

‘‘Arina will be glad,” he said, but was too weak to say 
any more, and before Kunharva was reached he had 
relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 

The Count had him put to bed and sent for a doctor. 
Vaska’s condition was serious, but he was a strong and 
healthy man, and there was more likelihood that he 
would recover from the wounds inflicted by the wolves’ 
teeth and claws than a weaklier man. 

Arina was dreadfully alarmed when she heard the 
tidings of what had befallen Vaska, and it was not till she 
was seated by him, holding one of his bandaged hands in 
hers, that she was assured that he was not really dead. 

Her joy was great when she learned that Vaska would 
recover, but still greater was her thankfulness when he 
informed her of what the Count had said to him. 

They were simple peasants, but their faith was sincere. 

‘‘T knew the good Lord would not desert us,” whis- 
pered Arina to her husband. ‘ Vaska, dear, I should 
not have loved you less, even if you had been beaten.” 

“But the disgrace, Arina,” Vaska returned. “I do 
not think I could have survived that.” 
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“Think no more of it, my husband, it is all over now,” 
Arina said, fondly. 

At that moment little Ole came into the room. He 
had not been told of Vaska’s fight with the wolves till the 
next morning, and now came eagerly to hear all about it 
from the man himself and to see with his own eyes that 
Vaska was still in the land of the living. 

In spite of Arina’s anxiety that her husband should 
be kept quiet, the good-natured peasant would not allow 
the little Erra to be sent away and told that he should 
hear it all lateron. He had the child placed on the bed 
and told him as much as he thought it prudent he should 
know, making light of his own share in the adventure, 
but praising Mart and Tonno for the timely assistance 
they had rendered him just when he had given himself up 
for lost. 

The little Count listened with wide-open eyes and 
evident interest to the account. 

‘‘T wish I had seen it,” he said with the thoughtlessness 
of childhood. ‘Why did you not, wake me, Vaska? I 
would have killed one of the wolves with this,” touching 
the small jewelled dagger he wore in his belt. 

The huntsman humbly begged his pardon for not hav- 
ing awakened him and claimed his assistance, but 
privately the poor fellow was very thankful that the child 
had slept through it all. Had he not done so, the 
probability was that both would have fallen victims to 
the wolves. 

‘‘] will come and see you again,’ announced Ole when 
hehad heardthedetailstwoorthree times over, ‘make haste 
and get well, Vaska, because I want you to ” then he 
paused suddenly as if remembering something and added 
hastily “‘I must go now and see Olga’s pailos and Mart 
and Tonno.” 

‘Yes, Erra, the good dogs, how are they?” 

‘“They are both much scratched and torn, but Mart is 
the worst—his throat is dragged open and one of his ears 
is nearly off.” 

‘“Ah! he is not quite so big and strong as Tonno.” 

“But my Papinka says he will come all right if he is 
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carefully nursed. I am going to nurse him as Arina 
nurses you,” the child concluded grandiloquently as he 
slipped off the bed, and rather to Arina’s relief went off 
to see to the four-footed invalids in their turn. She 
feared the excitement might be bad for Vaska, but the 
latter was so delighted that the degradation he dreaded 
would not be his, that he scarcely felt the pain of the 
wounds that the ‘‘grey men” had inflicted, and already 
wanted to get up and go about his work. 

But this Arina backed up by the doctor and the Count 
would not hear of, and Vaska was forced for his own good 
to a neriod of seclusion and inaction. 

But the mind reacts on the body, and he recovered 
much more quickly than would have been deemed possible 
considering the serious nature of the injuries he had 
received. 

Meanwhile little Ole was, or rather felt himself to be a 
very important personage at Kunharva. When he was 
not attending to Olga and her babies, or bathing and 
plastering the wounds and scratches of Mart and Tonno, 
he was holding long conferences with his father and Sir 
James Byron and often going sledge journeys with them, 
from which he would come back bursting with the impor- 
tance of the secret he held. 

More than once he had been on the point of telling the 
secret to Vaska and Arina, and only restrained himself 
with much difficulty to the great amusement of his father 
and the Baronet. 

When Vaska was getting better, once or twice Arina 
said she must go back to their house, which must sorely 
need a cleaning, but the Count bade her not to worry, he 
would see that it was cleaned ; she should wait till Vaska 
was able to go home with her. 

No Lettish peasant would dream of disputing a 
master’s wish, so Arina remained at Kunharva with her 
husband. 

At last came the day when the doctor pronounced 
Vaska well enough to be taken home. 

Ole was busier than ever that morning, and had several 
packages that he was careful about put into the sledge, 
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into which he and his father and the Baronet stepped, for 
in spite of Vaska’s protestations they said they were 
going to accompany him and Arina home. 

Into the second sledge Vaska, his wife, and Olga’s 
babies were placed, while Olga herself and Mart and 
Tonno, who, as their master, were sufficiently recovered 
for a run to do them no harm, galloped along on either 
side of the sledges, evidently well pleased to once more 
stretch their limbs at liberty. 

The Count told Vaska to follow his lead, and the 
huntsman obeyed without wondering, until having 
emerged from the track in the wood his master instead of 
going up the incline to where Vaska’s cottage stood, kept 
straight on the road that wound round the cliff. 

“The Erra is making a mistake,” said Vaska to his 
wife, ‘‘ the shortest way is up the cliff,” still he would not 
think of disobeying his master’s orders but followed the 
foremost sledge. 

The wonderment of both peasants increased as the 
Count drove up to Peter’s house, which seemed to have 
been thoroughly cleaned and repaired, while the garden 
was bright with coloured flowers and fresh green trees. 

It looked very pretty, prettier than ever with its fresh 
paint and whitewash, far prettier than Vaska’s log isba, 
but why should the Count be going to the Disponent’s ? 

Count Boris turned to Vaska as the latter, in obedience 
to a sign from his master alighted from the sledge, “I 
want you to see whether everything here is right for my 
new Disponent.” ‘‘ New Disponent, Erra?” 

‘“Oh! yes, did I not tell you? I have sacked Peter, 
and a new Disponent has been recommended to me. So 
I want your opinion as to whether this will be suitable. 
What do you think?” 

“Why, it is splendid, Erra,” exclaimed the honest 
fellow, looking at the plain but substantial furniture, 
chairs and tables, and above all a tall clock ticking 
between the two windows. Vaska had often dreamed of 
possessing such a clock. What a lucky man the new 
Disponent would be. 

‘And Arina,” continued the Count, ‘‘do you think the 
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Disponent’s wife, for he has one, will be satisfied with 
these?” and he opened a cupboard and showed a real 
china tea-service, some plates and glasses, things that 
Arina had never possessed during her married life, though 
she knew the use of them during her period of service 
with the Count’s late wife. 

‘« Satisfied, Erra?” and she clasped her hands, “ it is too 
beautiful to live in,” as she saw the muslin curtains to 
the windows and the white quilt on the bed. 

The Count smiled. ‘Say you so, Arina?” he said. 

Meanwhile Sir James Byron and Little Ole busied them- 
selves opening the packages they had brought, which 
contained a bottle of wine, a loaf of fine white bread, 
and some meat and dainties not usually to be seen in 
a Livonian peasant’s cottage. 

‘‘Do you not think,” the former said to Boris, ‘that 
we ought to drink to the health of the new Disponent 
and his wife?” 

‘By all means,” responded the Count, ‘quick, Arina, 
lay the table ; we will give them a welcome.” 

Still wondering, Arina obeyed, helped by the little 
Erra, who showed a marvellous knowledge of where 
tablecloths, knives, and such-like necessaries, were to be 
found. 

When the good things had been discussed, the bottle 
of wine was opened, and the glasses filled. 

The Count rose to his feet, glass in hand. 

‘“Good people,” he said, ‘I wish you to follow my 
example. Here is to the health of the new Disponent 
and his wife. He is a good man, and from all I hear he 
has a worthy helpmate in his industrious, thrifty little wife. 
Here is to both their healths, and may they live long to 
enjoy their prosperity.” 

And he drained his glass and set it on the table, an 
example followed by the others. 

‘There is one thing you have omitted, Boris,” remarked 
the Baronet. 

‘What have I omitted?” 

“You have not mentioned the names of the new 
Disponent and his wife. I am sure our friends here,” 
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indicating the two wondering peasants, ‘would wish to 
know.” 

Vaska and Arina did not say anything, but their eyes 
said they agreed with Sir John’s words. 

‘‘Ole shall tell them ; he knows all about it,” said the 
Count turning to the child who had hardly been able to 
conceal his impatience. 

“Vaska, you are Disponent,” cried the child running 
to his big friend, ‘and this house is yours. Father gives 
itto you. But I give Arina the big clock and the cups 
and glasses, do I not, father?” 

‘Yes, my boy,” said the Count, ‘‘they are your pre- 
sent to Arina.” 

‘“ But, Erra, I do not understand,” exclaimed Vaska 
with a bewildered air. 

“Ole will make you understand, then. You are Dis- 
ponent in the place of Peter. I need not tell you to look 
after the interests of the peasants, you have always done 
so. Arina,” turning to the blushing but delighted wife of 
the new Disponent, ‘ you will not object to live here 
instead of in your old isba, will you?” 

In an instant the Count’s hand was seized and covered 
with kisses. 

“Oh! the Erra is too kind, too good.” 

“Nota bit of it. I owe more to Vaska than | can 
ever repay. But for him,” and there was a break in the 
Count’s voice as he spoke, “‘ [ might have been childless.” 

The delight of the honest pair may be better imagined 
than described. To be the owners of all this grandeur 
was beyond their wildest imaginings. 

Then for Vaska to be Disponent with nobody over 
him but the Count to give orders. With Peter dismissed 
and sent far away where his malice could not reach them, 
was bliss indeed to the married lovers, for such Vaska 
and Arina had never ceased to be; and when a deputa- 
tion of the peasants came to congratulate them, the cup 
of their simple happiness was full. 

‘‘But we owe some of it, my einokenne” (my own), Vaska 
would occasionally say, ‘‘ to the ‘grey men’ of Kunharva.” 


A. M. Jupp. 





The Surrender of Joshua. 


WHEN a widow puts a notice in her window to the effect 
that there is accommodation within for a respectable single 
man, it usually means mischief. It is the old, old invita- 
tion of the spider to the fly. How on earth could a mere, 
ordinary, inexperienced, guileless, single man be other- 
wise than clay in the hands of Mrs. Potter ? 

Originally a Whelks, she had married in the first place 
a Higson, and in the second the late, not-unduly-lamented 
Potter. 

The grass on the grave of the latter having now begun 
to grow quite luxuriantly, the relict considered that to 
remain a widow any longer would be a sheer waste of 
time and opportunity. Hence the card—six inches by 
four—with the announcement referred to. 

“The rest,” said Mrs. Potter, “ I leaves to Providence.” 

And Providence, thus piously invoked, responded with 
Joshua Jebbings. 

Mrs. Potter summed him up in one word. ‘“ Ginger,” 
she commented, complacently, ‘and I never knowed a 
ginger man or boy with what you could called a sperrit.” 

Indeed, so satisfactory was the general outlook that she 
began picking the crape tucks off her best merino with- 
out further delay. 

‘They did for Higson, and they’ve done for Potter, 
and there’s no knowing whether I’ve seen the end of ‘em 
yet,” she told herself, as she folded them smoothly and 
laid them carefully away in the bottom drawer. 

During the first few weeks Joshua Jebbings rubbed his 
hands, and felt he was in clover. His new landlady ‘‘did” 
for him as he had never been ‘‘done” for before. When 
he came in from work—he was a “ wheelwright to his 
trade ’—there was his dinner ready to the minute. As 
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soon as he opened the door the savoury smell of onions, 
or the cheerful sound of sausages, or some other dainty, 
frizzling in the frying-pan, saluted him; while there was 
nearly always a lettuce fresh pulled for his tea. 

“Tf you wants to manage a man,’ reasoned Mrs. 
Potter, ‘you can always do it, easy as easy, through his 
vittles.” 

He was an unassuming individual, was Joshua, and so 
was conscious at times of a vague presentiment that this 
was a condition of affairs too good to last. The amount 
of elbow grease and worsted expended on his socks alone, 
was such that he had to pause and admire the effect of 
the different coloured darns whenever he took off his 
boots, 

It was Joe Whibble who first opened his eyes to the 
snare that was being spread for him. 

‘Reckon ye'll be for putting up the bands ’fore long,” 
remarked this worthy, with a significant wink. 

“Bands!” exclaimed Joshua. ‘I ain’t got nothink to 
do with no bands, | ain't.” 

Unabashed by the array of negatives, Joe executed 
another wink of even deadlier significance, but contented 
himself with the sceptical monosyllable ‘ G’arn.” 

This was all that passed at the time, but Joshua went 
home with the ominous word “bands” rankling in his 
breast. 

He lingered on the threshold with his hand on the 
latch, and sniffed. 

‘“Kippers,” he murmured with an appreciatory smile. 
Then his face fell. 

‘Blow them bands!” he muttered. ‘Shouldn’t wonder 
but what they’ve bin and took my happytite away.” 

He was very silent over his tea, except when a bone 
went the wrong way. His landlady kept an intermittent 
watch on him out of the corner of her eye. 

“It’s about time I give him a ’int,’ she thought 
“Time’s getting on, and Whitsuntide ’d do as well as 
not.” 

It was at this moment that Mr. Jebbings, looking up, 
caught her eye. But for the poison instilled into his 
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mind by Joe Whibble, it is probable that he would have 
seen nothing particular init. As it was, it seemed to look 
“bands” at him—which was worse than daggers. Mr. 
Jebbings choked again, partly from emotion and partly 
owing to another misdirected fish-bone. 

Mrs. Potter sighed a sigh of fond reminiscence. 

“TI declare if you don’t remind me for all the world of 
Higson. Wonderful one he were to choke. I’ve knowed 
him go black in the face overared herring. And more’n 
once he’s brought my heart into my mouth with a apple 
core. But, for all that, he lived to die in his bed. He 
were jest about your figger, too, and I made hima knitted 
wes cut the winter fore he died. Potter werea stout build, 
and I were thinking of letting it out for him when he took 
a chill, and remembering how weak all the Potters was in 
their chests I reckoned it weren’t hardly worth while. It’s 
upstairs in a drawer at this very minute, and | should say 
it'd fit you like wax. You might jest try it on after tea.” 

The cold perspiration stood out on Joshua’s forehead 
as he huskily assured her that it was uncommon kind of 
her, but he wasn’t in any pertickler need of a wes’cut 
jest at present. 

But she persisted. 

‘“T'll go’n look it out soon’s ever I’ve washed up,” she 
declared. ‘‘It’s to be hoped the moth ain’t bin and got 
in it, though, to be sure, I peppered it well when I put it 
away.” 

The moment her back was turned Joshua slipped out 
and sought solace and security at the “Ham and 
Chicken.” Joe was there, and to him Mr. Jebbings— 
after the usual interchange of opinions on the weather, 
the crops, and the price of pigs—put a poser. 

‘‘S’posen’ a wid—that is a wom—leastways a female 
makes up her mind to marry a man and he won't have 
her, what then?” 

“As a gin’ral rule,” responded the oracle, after seeking 
inspiration at the bottom of his blue and white earthen- 
ware pint mug, “as a gin’ral rule she marries him all 
the same. Look at me! Did I marry S'liner, or did 
S’liner marry me, and if so, what’s the odds?” 
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Mr. Jebbings rasped his chin despondently with the 
back of his hand. 

‘‘Ain’t there xo way of choking her off?” he asked 
desperately. 

‘Depends whether she’s single or a widder,” replied 
Joe with an expression of deep meaning. 

““ S’pose we allows jest for the sake o’ argyment as she 
zs a widder.” 

Then,” said Joe, slowly and emphatically, “‘my advice 
is, ook it.” 

Mr. Jebbings looked dubious. 

“ive easy enough to say ’ook it——” he began. 

‘ook it, ’ interrupted Joe, ‘‘’fore she ’ooks you. 

Joshua Jebbings quitted ‘The Ham and Chicken ” 
strung up to the pitch of giving his landlady a week’s 
notice. By the time he reached the corner of his road 
his resolution was oozing fast ; there was hardly a vestige 
of it left as he raised the latch. 

The first sight that struck his too conscious gaze was 
that of Mrs. Potter in combination with a variegated 
woollen garment, which she was examining with a careful 
eye, accompanied by a fit of sneezing. 

“Drat the pepper!” was her introductory remark. 
“It’s up my nose, and in my eyes, and everywhere.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” put in Mr. Jebbings, with 
considerable trepidation, ‘if it’s all the same to you, 
I . 

‘But it ain't. Pepper’s all very well in its place; but 
pepper here, there, and everywhere——” 

“I’m thinking of leaving you this day week if—if no 
objection,” he concluded lamely. 

‘Bless us and save us all |” exclaimed Mrs. Potter, 
dropping the waistcoat, and apparently addressing herself 
to an impalpable third party. ‘‘ Why, what’s that he’s 
saying?” 

‘““Goo—good night,” answered Mr. Jebbings, executing 
a retrograde movement in the direction of the staircase, 
“never mind about getting mea candle, and—I shan't 
be wanting any supper.” 

‘“ Here, you come back 


” 
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The words floated after him, and had the effect of 
making him quicken his steps. 

“Thank Goodness, that’s over,” he thought, as he 
bolted himself in. ‘I wish next week was over and done 
with, too. Wonder whether she’s taking on much?” 

‘‘Somebody’s bin and put him up to this,” reflected the 
lady. ‘‘ Well, after all, I dunno’s it matters much.” 

It was a four-roomed house, two downstairs and two 
up. The one for which Mr. Jebbings paid a weekly rent 
was at the back, overlooking a patch of kitchen garden 
enclosed by a high unmortared stone wall, which looked 
as though it only wanted a good shove to make the whole 
thing collapse into a heap of dust and rubbish. There 
was a pig-stye in the farthest left-hand corner, and some 
early fowls were clucking round after early worms. It 
was a fine morning, and Mr. Jebbings admired the 
limited but promising prospect in the intervals of his toilet. 

“Them peas is coming on wonderful,’ he mused. 
‘Reckon they'll soon be fit for picking, and with a biled 
gammon o' bacon (this last suggested by mellifluous 
grunts in the direction of the stye) there’d be a dinner for 
the Lord Mayor. Take her all round and give her her 
doo, she’s a fine figger of a woman, though a trifle run to 
fat, and the best hand at a Yorkshire pudden I’ve come 
acrost since I lost pore mother. Wonder what she’s got 
for breakfast? Hullo! What’s up with the door?” 

Then he remembered that he had bolted it over night. 
He drew back the bolt, but still the door refused to open, 
though he shook and shoved vigorously. He was glad 
to hear a substantial tread upon the stairs, and hailed its 
owner through the keyhole. 

‘‘Something’s gone wrong with the door—it’s stuck 
somehow so’s I can’t open it.” 

‘‘No, ’tain’t,” was the answer. ‘It’s locked, that’s 
what’s the matter with it.” 

‘‘That’s queer,” said Mr. Jebbings ; “I never locked 
it not to my knowledge.” 

‘But I did,” was the startling reply. ‘‘ I locked it, and 
the key’s in my pocket, and there it’s going to stop till 
you knows your own mind.” 
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And with that she turned and creaked down the stairs 
again. 

‘Here’s a pretty howdy do,” observed Mr. Jebbings, 
as soon as he grasped the situation. ‘ Bin and locked 
me in! What a soft I were to go and leave the key on 
the outside. How’m I| going to get out? There’s the 
winder, but I’m afeard that’s too small. Like enough, 
I'd stick half way, or pitch on my ’ed. And there’s the 
chimley ; but that’s the same, only wuss. I reckon I'll 
jest have to wait till she comes round. ‘’Stonishing how 
sharp set I am this morning, too.” 

A fragrant frizzling which was beginning to be wafted 
upwards, and steal through the chinks of the door, ren- 
dered the circumstances doubly aggravating. 

‘Sausages, I shouldn’t wonder,” he commented des 
pondently. ‘‘ Lor, how I could relish a couple! Seems 
like a year since | had a good meal. Why, no wonder 
I’m so peckish—I never had no supper last night. If I’d 
a-knowed,” he added, gloomily, “ I’d a laid in a stock o’ 
wittles to last.” 

The sound of cooking died away, and was succeeded 
by a cheerful clatter of plates and knives and forks. 

‘“‘She’s making all the racket she can a-purpose,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Jebbings, wrathfully. ‘I won't listen.” 

But he soon tired of sitting with his fingers in his 
ears. 

“ T’]l take and kick that door down, blamed if I won’t,” 
he declared furiously. 

So he kicked—kicked hard and recklessly—with the 
result that in less than half a minute later he was sitting 
on the floor nursing his foot, and loudly anathematising 
widows in general and Mrs. Potter in particular, so that 
the voice of the latter speaking outside the door, took him 
quite by surprise. 

“Yes, you may kick, Joshua Jebbings, only remember 
whatever damage you does you pays for. And you can 
cuss ’n swear, too, if you find it helps you any. Hungry, 
are you? Serves you right. S’pose you thought you 
was going to carry on jest as you liked, and then sneak 
off with a week’s notice. That’s where you made a mis- 
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take. I ain't no worm to be trampled on, I| ain’t. So 
there you stops till you thinks better of it.” 

‘Well, this zs a pretty state o’ things,” Mr. Jebbings 
assured himself, as his jailer departed, after having hurled 
her ultimatum through the hinges. ‘ Who'd ever a- 
thought she'd turn out like she’ve done? Why, her apple 
dumplings was fit to melt in yer mouth! I don't say 
but what if I’d bin thinking o’ getting married I mightn’t 
a done wuss. But then, I don’t hold with being hurried 
and drove into it—let alone locked and bolted.” 

The morning wore away, somehow, and the church 
clock struck twelve. Half-past was Mr. Jebbings’ dinner- 
time. She was bound to let him out for dinner, he told 
himself repeatedly. She’d never dare to make him miss 
two meals. It would be altogether too He could 
hear her setting the table. How many was she setting 
it for? Now the frying-pan was on again. <A few 
minutes, and Mr. Jebbings began to snuff the air like a 
war-horse scenting the battle afar. | But what he snuffed 
was not fire and carnage, but liver and bacon. His nos- 
trils curled with rapture. 

“If I’d been give my chiice, | do b’leeve I’d a said 
liver and‘bacon right off.” 

With his nose to the crack of the door he was able to 
follow the entire culinary process—could imagine the 
liver turning first a light and then a deep rich 
brown, and hear the fat hissing and squabbling in the 
pan. He almost held his breath while it was being 
dished up. 

What was the next move to be? Yes—no—yes, there 
was a step on the stairs, a substantial step, that made his 
heart beat and the stairs creak. It came on and on, and 
stopped outside his door. 

Mr. Jebbings waited anxiously to hear the key inserted 
in the lock, but, instead, there came a thump, and a voice 
saluting him by name. 

“ Joshua Jebbings, you there?” 

“Well, that’s good,” observed the captive, sotto voce, 
‘“how’m I to be anywhere else, I’d like to know, seeing 
she’ve bin and locked me in? I only wish I wasn’t. 
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Howbeit he answered meekly enough. 

“Yes ‘m.” 

‘‘Dinner’s ready,” was the announcement. 

Mr. Jebbing’s licked his lips in anticipation. 

‘‘So'm I,” he replied eagerly, ‘ready and waiting.” 

‘Ready to have the bands put up Sunday?” 

‘Bands! Sunday!” in a muffled staccato. Then with 
a burst of decision, ‘‘ No, I’m jiggered if I am.” 

“Very well then.” 

And to his horror he heard the steps retreating from the 
door and down the stairs to the kitchen. 

Mr. Jebbings gave way to despair. First he glared 
reund him with hungry eyes, but encountered nothing 
whatever of a nature allowing mastication over and above 
a cake of yellow soap considerably the worse for wear ; 
then he put his elbows on his knees and grasped his head 
with both hands and groaned aloud. 

‘So she means to keep me shut up yer till I give in! 
Well,” taking himself into his confidence as it were, and 
speaking in a tone of despondency, mingled with reluctant 
admiration, “she’s a oner, that’s what she is! I s’pose,” 
he continued reflectively, “‘I s’pose she’s a matter o’ five 
or six year older’n me, and weighs, maybe, a couple 0’ 
stun more. Ought to be t’other way round if a chap’s to 
have any chance. But I ain’t going to wear that wes'cut, 
not if there ain’t another in the whole wide world. And 
I ain’t going to give in neither. Bands! Next Sunday! 
I should like to catch her at it. Durn that pig! How 
he keeps on a-grunting. Makes you think of pork and 
stuffing and apple sauce, and that kinder thing, and it’s 
bad ’nough without that. It’s jest as though the blamed 
critter knowed how hungry I was and done it a-purpose. 
Wish I was him; she don’t cut off 4zs vittles, she don't, 
nor want to put up 4zs bands. I’m sorry now I didn't 
take and marry Prisciller Potts matter o’ ten year back. 
She was dreadful set on me at one time was Prisciller, 
and then I shouldn't never a-bin in this fix.” 

At three o'clock Mr. Jebbings gave up and took to his 
bed. 


At four the voice of his landlady drew him from between 
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the sheets, and lured him to the window. She was talk- 
ing to aneighbour over the wall, and her words penetra- 
ted to his ear with blood-curdling distinctness. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kirby, you're right, that rain last week 
have made the peas come on wonderful. And my hens 
have bin laying better’n reglerer than I’ve ever knowed 
‘em; and I’ve got a beautiful side o’ bacon left over from 
my last pig. Altogether, one way ’nother I’ve bin pretty 
forch’nit this year, and I don’t fancy all the luck’s used 
up neither. Maybe you'll be hearing some news ’fore 
long that'll s’prise you. No, I ain’t going to let it out 
yet, and ’tain’t no use you're trying ‘to guess. Anyhow, 
I must run in now, for the kittle’s on the bile, and I 
seem to fancy a rasher with my tea.” 

Mr. Jebbings shook his fist at her retreating figure. 

‘‘D’ye hear that now?” he demanded of an invisible 
second party ‘Sausages for breakfast, and liver and 
bacon for dinner, and ‘seems to fancy a rasher with her 
tea’! Why, she’sa puffeck horsetretch! Come to that,” 
with hungry sarcasm, “‘ dessay | could fancy one with mine. 
Durn it, I could fancy a whole pig! Look yer, now, I 
ain’t going to stand this. Bands, or no bands, I ain’t going 
to starvé upstairs while she gorges herself down. After 
all, she’s a fust rate cook, and that’s more’n you could say 
ot Prisciller. And you've got to consider your meals fust, 
and if she feeds me as well afterwards as she’s done up 
till now, maybe I won’t have much to complain of. But 
I'll put my foot down ’bout that wes’cut.” 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Potter, coming to the door, 
and making an announcement, vz@ the keyhole, to the 
effect that tea was ready, received his submission in due 
form. 

“If you’ve set your mind on them there bands, I 
dunno ’s I’ve anything to say agen ’em.” 

And this is how Mrs. Potter, late Higson, zée Whelks, 
came to change her name for the third time. 


Apa L. Harris. 
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Signifying Wothbing. 


“ And I say toany man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and composed 
before a million universes.,.—SONGS OF MYSELF. 


JoNEs sat smiling in an easy chair, with his feet on the 
fender. The fire was comforting ; the cigar was good ; 
his heart was light. Unexpectedly that morning his 
chief had informed him that his salary would be raised 
with the New Year. The best girl in the world for whom 
he had prepared to undergo an apparently hopeless pro- 
bation had, in consequence, consented to be his wife. 
Moreover, he just learned by the evening paper that lay 
on his knee that Ben Trovato, on whom he staked a 
considerable sum, had won. 

And running through the slant swirl of the rain, and 
the shrill cry of the newsboy outside, the little clock on 
the mantelpiece ticked on nimbly. 

With a yawn that in itself was a luxury, Jones stretched 
his arms over his head, and tossed the paper to the 
ground. As he did so his vacant eye caught a stray 
sentence therein. It was one of those educational, dicta- 
torial and irrelevant items that no one reads of set 
purpose. In smallest type, thrust at the bottom of a big 
black letter-headed tragedy, it had the three common 
characteristics of its kind. It was short. It was bald. 
It was statistical. 

“The population of China 1s over three hundred 
millions.” 

‘“Over three hundred millions!” repeated Jones to 
himself with a lazy chuckle. ‘Poor heathen Chinee! 
Every one of them, I suppose, thinks himself as good a 
man as | am.” 

The thought so amused him that he tried to grasp the 
colossal and ridiculous fact that every individual of those 
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yellow, remote three hundred millions and odd did indeed 
think himself in his way as important a personage as he 
—Percy Cavendish Jones—potential head clerk of the 
Rainy Day Life Assurance Company. Turning it over 
and over in his mind, he pushed the realisation of the 
thing still further, in order to extract another thrill of 
gratification to add to the general sum of well-being. 

In a moment the complacent glow was cold as ashes. 

Suddenly, softly, silently, something that was not Self 
—only Selfs husk—slipped off him. Across an abyss 
he saw himself, not as hitherto he seemed to be, but as 
he was. An obscure little human being, girt by isolating 
self-deception, living out an unheeded existence among 
myriads such as he. Those vivid hopes and fears of his; 
those personally tremendous ends and aims that domi- 
nated him, and through him the phantasmagoria he had 
conjured up and fenced himself round from the inexorable 
reality without, dropped off one by one unnoted into 
oblivion. 

Gradually the personality changed to the street he lived 
in. Rain-swept, lamp-lit—the double row of dull and 
drab bay-windowed houses grew vaguely visible; each 
inhabited by as insignificant an atom as himself, the dupe 
of an egotism as magnificent as tragic. Robinson the 
solicitor, who, on the strength of living in the detached 
villa at the corner with the only conservatory and trades- 
men’s entrance in the road, thought himself the greatest 
man in England. The Browne-Browne’s steadily main- 
taining their equipose in the face of Robitson’s strident 
pretensions by the aid of their double surname, and 
hereditary pride of race concentrated in the family 
Charlemagne, who towered through the mists of legend— 
a certain Major-General who fought at Waterloo. Smith, 
who kept them all at bay with the lofty scorn of the only 
published poet of his set. 

Puerile pleasures, puny pains, dwarfish vanities; so 
imperious, so piteous in their impotence and brevity ! 

The street slowly shifted tothe suburb. The glimmer- 
ing huddled roofs stretched away under the cloudy windy 
dome of heaven till they met the foggy flare of the great 
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causeway ; lined with flaming publichouses ; lighted shop 
windows, and bawling coster’s barrows; all ablaze and 
atingle with life. The swift flash, green, red or blue, of 
the passing cars with their shouting conductors, and 
packed and steaming freight;— the rush of the gleaming 
hansoms—child’s toys mechanically rolling out of darkness 
into darkness;— the midget crowds ever moving, seeth- 
ing, pouring—coagulating here and there into umbrella- 
topped groups—patches of black-capped toadstools, out- 
side a theatre’s doors ;—everyone and everything was 
seen to be the centre of the same stupefying absorption. 
And every unit of those dusky, humming, restless 
thousands, pathetically intent on his own little business, 
was as oblivious of his companion as he of him. Each 
was equally engrossed in keeping alight the one strange 

flame within. 

Each, with oblique vision, thought he sole saw aright, 
the awful, inscrutable world outside that never could im- 
pinge on the tiny wizard-circle of his lonely personality. 

Each, drugged with the potent mandragore of self- 
preservation, knew the Life of the Universe itself only as 
life to him. 

Farther and deeper swelled the confused and menacing 
clamour. Sinister and gigantic shapes loomed up and 
disappeared ; wide wastes, black with the multitudinous 
peoples of other cities, lands and continents. Vast 
populous spaces swam into view—swarmed and swayed 
and vanished. 

The tumult subsided into a murmur—then a silence. 
The long and shifting vapours finally consolidated into 
one huge, round form—the earth that tosses each of her 
children in turn to the light of a moment, to lay it down 
again to an eternity of night. 

Turning, ever turning, the massy globe itself fell back, 
with the great light it knew, swallowed up in the shadows 
of a darkness that could not be pierced. 

Beyond the star-sown chasms; the blazing plenitude 
and mysterious desolation of unknown skies ;—face to 
face with the blank blackness of an implacable negation 
that only God can endure——for the space of one 
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appalling pang the disembodied self was aware at 
last ! 

Then. the something that was Jones of the Rainy Day 
Life Assurance Office that had sat all the while, silent 
and still in his easy chair, with the bickering fire, and the 
ticking clock and the sweeping tempest, stumbled 
up at length, and blindly groped in his desk for his 
revolver. 

A gentle ripple of speculation as to the cause of so 
apparently motiveless a suicide, lifted for a moment the 
decorous stagnation of the dull and drab bay-windowed 
road. 

But it died out ere it reached the Tradesmen’s 
Entrance of the corner villa. 


Mary GEOGHEGAN. 





H Sunset at Dugano. 


He and she were sailing over the Lake of Lugano. 

It had been a perfect day, and the sun’s rays were still 
flushing the mountains beyond San Salvatore with a 
tender rosy light. Beneath, the lake was in calm blue- 
ness—a thing to dream about in after years. 

The girl's eyes were on the crest of Monte Generoso, 
now covered with a faint mist that softened its more 
rugged outlines; but it may be presumed that she 
scarcely saw them. 

The man by her side was far more interesting ; but, 
again, Ae seemed to be gazing at the far-off glory of the 
landscape—at the vivid hues of sky and lake, and at the 
peerless beauty around. Yet he started at her next 
words. 

“Tf you look at that woman seriously,” the girl was 
saying, “you cannot help thinking what a tragedy her 
life must have been.” 

The girl was fond of speeches like this. To her they 
seemed revelations of ‘‘ depth,” and she liked to pose as 
an original and thoughtful person. 

The man near her turned. 

‘You are speaking of-——?” he inquired. 

But she interrupted him impatiently. 

‘Of that woman over there. I do like to see people 
grow old gracefully, One cannot be young for ever, that 
is an impossibility—then why try to impose upon your- 
self and upon others ?” 

‘Why, indeed?” he responded mechanically, and then 
he smiled indulgently. Everybody smiled at the girl's 
remarks—she was so pretty, and so much in earnest over 
what she said and did. ‘You forget—I am rather old 
myself,” he added, with a tinge of sadness in his voice; 
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‘and, perhaps, at my age I am inclined to feel some 
compassion for my confréres in—shall we say ?—affliction.” 

She laughed gaily. 

‘One never thinks of yo as old,” she replied, with an 
inflection that might have been dangerous at another 
time, or to another man. 

But she had compelled him to think, and she had made 
him look at that other woman. What was there in er 
to interest him thus? 

“Tt is too youthful—that gown,” she said presently. 
“ And that way of dressing the hair is—trying. I might 
wear mine ‘so.’” She turned her head and put up her 
hand to touch her locks with quite an attitude. ‘‘ But for 
her—it isabsurd! And those black plumes—so preten- 
tious—so—— 

He stopped the ungenerous flow at a word. 

‘“Would you mind telling me her name?” he asked, 
his whole manner alert and intent. 

She glanced up in surprise, and answered slowly—her 
eyes on his face. 

‘‘She is Miss Ruth Conyers, and mother picked her 
up at Lucerne, just because she was what mother calls a 
‘forlorn Englishwoman?’ I am sure, though, that she 
never dreamt of being followed from place to place by 
Miss Conyers in this fashion. She is such a terrible 
frump, after all.” 4 

He drew a pattern on the deck with the point of his 
stick, and replied very gravely— 

‘Yes, I suppose she zs—poor thing! Is she one of 
the Conyers who used to live at Seton Conyers ?” 

‘“Oh! how do I know? Iam surprised at your sym- 
pathy. I thought men only liked what was attractive 
and bright.” 

He bowed and smiled. 

“That is an amiable weakness of the race, I own. 
Still, like your good mother, we may occasionally have 
other feelings of---pity, let us say. May we not? But 
here is Osteno, where we land.” 

There was the usual rush of tourists, and the English 
party swept on with the rest, only Ruth Conyers hung 
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slightly behind, being fully conscious of her isolation, and 
of the fact that she was just tolerated by the others. 

It was very nice to be—/éo/erated. 

Twice the big Englishman glanced back at her, and. 
saw the waving plumes in the rear; and twice he was 
pounced upon by Edith Summers, and carried onwards 
in triumph. 

The woman in the rear gave no sign of having observed 
him. She came on quietly, with downcast eyes, and a 
patient look on her thin pale face. It was this look that 
made Edith tell him her “ whole life must have been one 
long tragedy,” for patience is not born out of zothzng. 

It is the result of endurance. 

The walk was delightfully cool and pleasant through 
the wood, for the trees were leafy and shut out the sun- 
shine all the way to the small inn at the entrance to the 
grotto ; and when they had climbed to the balcony before 
the door, they sat down to rest while Edith bargained 
with the boatman. 

Her mother, large and ample, fanned herself diligently. 
Any walk—however short—was a sort of trial, out of 
which she tried to make capital. 

A lively younger sister carried on a brisk flirtation with 
a nice-looking boy they had picked up somewhere and 
wafted away in their train. He, being young, rich, and 
eligible, was better worth consideration than the woman 
behind. 

Their positions upon the road expressed to a nicety the 
esteem in which each was held. 

Edith, clever and diplomatic, as usual, managed affairs 
by bargaining with the old boatman, and trying to beat 
down his prices. 

‘ He is too provoking,” she announced as she returned. 
‘He persists in saying that he can only take four at a 
time. It is absurd, for how are we going to divide our- 
selves ?” 

“Well, I’m not going without you, ” said Mrs. Sum- 
mers stubbornly, “so that is settled.” 

The nice looking boy edged up a little closer to Mar- 
jorie, and they exchanged glances with reference to the 
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other man, who stood rather apart; and Marjorie, who 
who had the courage of her convictions, followed it up 
by a direct appeal—a thing in which she excelled. 

‘“Would you mind it very much if we all went first?” 
she asked, lifting her pretty blue eyes to his face. “I am 
sure it will not take long, and Major Carlyon zs so good- 
natured.” 

He laughed quietly. 

“Oh! I will stay, of course,” he replied at once. 
‘‘Don’t thank me, Miss Marjorie. It is wiser to follow 
the advice of the men who know the place, and over- 
crowding is foolish. May I assist you, Mrs. Summers ? 
We must be careful under this waterfall.” 

He gave his arm to the mother. And Marjorie felt she 
had “ scored,” while even Edith murmured something 
about “how good he always was”; but he only shook 
his head in deprecation, for perhaps he had another 
motive underlying his amiability; and in reality, if Edith 
had but known it—the woman whose “‘life had been a 
tragedy ” had more to do with his graciousness than any 
one else imagined, for the next boat-load carried Zey, and 
Bryan Carlyon sat by her side. 

The grotto is wonderfully fine, and every one goes to 
see it, being punted into the narrow gorge by the sturdy 
old man who manages so skilfully to avoid the perils of 
bumping against the iron rocks. 

It is a place that makes one think, whether one wishes 
to do so, or not. The woman who sat in the stern of the 
boat leaned forward—her head on her hands—and looked 
with her very soul in her eyes. 

“Tt is animage of life,” she thought bitterly, “ of dark, 
mysterious years of pain and passion, of tortuous paths and 
weary wanderings, of the agony and the sorrow that come 
to us—so many of us—of which the ‘why’ and the 
‘wherefore’ are past finding out.” 

The tears rose beneath her eyelids, for never before 
had her intense loneliness confronted her as it did now. 

All was hard—the toiling and struggling of every day, 
the difficulties and hardships she encountered. And yet, 
how she had worked to obtain this holiday ! 
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She leaned back and sighed deeply. These dark rocks, 
the sombreness around oppressed her. She began to wish 
—almost—that she had not come. And then she smiled 
at herself for her cowardice. 

She had never given in before, Why should she do 
so mow ? 

The man beside her lifted his head and glanced 
upwards, and unconsciously she did the same. It was 
good to look up: for the trees, in their greenness, waved 
over the yawning precipices, and long tendrils of wild 
vine flung themselves down to soften the harshness of the 
grim grey mountain sides; and above the precipices and 
beyond the waving trees the sunlight gleamed, and the 
heavens were blue—as ever. 

She closed her eyes in thankfulness. Nature had 
taught her its most sublime lesson of faith and trustfulness. 

“If this dark gorge is like life,” she said. ‘‘ Heaven is 
still over head, and ‘God's in His heaven, all’s well with 
the world’.” 

The man by her side was watching her intently; but 
suddenly—some one rose. It was a quick movement, but 
it made the boat unsteady, so that it swayed over to one 
side. 

The woman at the stern started, and a thrill of horror 
passed over her. To be upset—to die here! Oh! what 
an ending—fit or unfit—to her days ! 

She shuddered and grasped the side of the boat with 
all her might. Then, in that moment of misery, a voice 
said most distinctly — 

“Tt is all right now, Ruth. We have righted again very 
quickly, and I am here by your side. You remember—I 
can swim. 

The Italian boatman was scolding and storming vigor- 
ously. He had no fancy for a drenching, if one member 
of the party ad, and he did not pick and choose his. 
words, though Italian is a pretty language in which to 
clothe fierce anger. 

The woman at the stern heard not one word of all this. 

The colour rushed to the very roots of her hair; a 
tremulous throb of emotion held her captive. 
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That was a voice from the unfortunate Past, yet she 
dared not turn and face the man on her right. 

In this narrow gorge, so remote from the rest of the 
world, was it possible that one should rise up to call her 
“Ruth”? No one called her by her name nowadays ; 
the hard-working penwoman had few friends, and those 
only of yesterday. She glanced nervously round. Surely 
there was something familiar about the bronzed and 
bearded man by her side. He was bending his head, 
and his eyes met the question in her's. 

Wonderingly her lips parted, and the old name rang 
out clearly upon the still air— 

“ Bryan!” 

“Yes, Iam Bryan; and you—I have only just learnt 
that you were still Ruth Conyers.” 

“Bryan!” she repeated, her amazement increasing ; 
‘and we meet 4eve—though we parted— —” 

‘“ At the old Vicarage, half a lifetime ago.” 

He laid his hand upon her’s, and the touch thrilled 
both their hearts, for this man had loved this woman 
very truly just “ half a lifetime ago.” 

When they landed the others on the rocks below the 
little inn, Bryan Carlyon bade the man go back once 
more. 

The gloom within was better than the cold gleams of 
the amalgamated Summers’ eyes outside, and he had 
something still to say and somewhat more to hear. 

‘Ruth, I heard you had married Frank Breton. I 
had no idea life had gone hardly with you.” 

“Yes, I suppose it has changed me,” she said. “Ida, 
my half-sister, married Frank. She is a very staid per- 
son now. As for me,” she smiled wearily, ‘‘only one man 
ever cared—about me, and he passed out of view long 
ago. 

His grasp on her arm tightened, but he did not know it. 

‘Was this my step-mother’s work, Ruth ?” he asked 
sternly. ‘ She made mischief enough in her day.” He 
bent his head lower, but he needed no answer. The 
second Mrs. Carlyon had “left her mark ” too plentifully 
behind her icr it to remain unrecognised xow. 3 
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‘And it has cost you years of pain, Ruth. I under- 
stand it all! The time has been hard and long for me, 
too, for | loved you, Ruth, I loved you too well for 
another to ever take your place. My darling, my heart 
nearly broke in the untold pain of those years.” 

Her hand stole into his, unmindful of the Italian eyes 
that might see the action. What mattered they to her? 

The dark grotto became filled with glory—though, 
surely, no love-story had ever been told ¢here before, no 
whispers of tenderest meaning exchanged in those 
gloomy depths. 

Yet these two, meeting thus—and /erve—had no 
thought of place or time. They were together at last, 
loving and beloved. 

That sufficed. 

It glossed over the Past with its hidden tale of wrong- 
doing and bitter treachery; it brightened the Present, and 
for the rest they cared nothing just then. Thus, hand in 
hand, they glided out of darkness into the light of day. 

The shadows lifted all at once, the sunshine flecked the 


great hart’s-tongue ferns upon the bank and danced upon 
the waving acacias. It was the sunset hour—but what 
of that ? 


The sunset has a tender beauty all its own. 


From the balcony Edith Summers was the first to per- 
ceive them, and she, from afar, noticed the subtle change. 

‘“Mamma,” she cried, sharply, ‘‘ only look. That hand- 
some Major Carlyon and that old creature——” 

“Tut, tut,” broke in Mrs. Summers, who was many 
years older than the “old creature.” ‘‘ Miss Conyers is 
at a very passable age. I] wonder what you mean, 
Edith. She is not ‘sweet sixteen,’ of course; but 
she is a trifle younger than I am, and I should think 
twice before | called myself that.” 

And Edith, with a look at her mother’s curled fringe, 
cordially agreed with her. 

Verily they weve contrasts—Mrs. Summers azd Ruth 
Conyers. Each was a picture of life—as she had 
found it. 
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‘“T suppose you don’t understand me,” said Edith, 
wearily. ‘ But Major Carlyon and Miss Conyers are 
coming to us together.” 

« And very nice of him, I must say,” replied the com- 
placent lady. ‘I like men who pay attention to people 
in Miss Conyer’s position. It is so good of them.” 

But with an “Oh!” that savoured of mortification, 
Edith flung herself out of the way. She could see, 
though she could not understand, and she was startled. 

“Major Carlyon and twenty thousand a year,” she 
said, gloomily. ‘I wonder, oh! I do wonder how it hap- 
pened. I would give a good deal to know.” 

That “it” had happened, she never doubted. She 
knew the signs too well. And she sighed. 

Mrs. Summers, however, rose superior to the occasion. 

She congratulated both Ruth and the Major. She in- 
sisted on hearing the whole story,*and vowed it was 
‘most romantic and touching.” She wiped her eyes and 
beamed and gushed with rare goodwill, and although she 
recognised who had lost, she bore defeat like a Spartan. 

On the whole the lively Marjorie and the nice-looking 
boy “scored” again heavily, for sze kissed Ruth shyly, 
and he squeezed her hand, until her soul went out to these 
two young people with a warmth of tenderness that sur- 
prised them afterwards. 

And Ruth never forgot her friends. 

As for the Major, he grew younger daily, but Ze always. 
said Ruth was the “ youngest woman ” he knew. For now 
that the pain and the toil were over, her wrinkles went 
away also, and her smile became sweeter than of old, 
while out of the Past there came an exquisite Pity for 
sorrow, and the helping hand that blest many a weary 
wayfarer, and led others onward too. 


Mary S. HANcOock. 





Some Quaint Marriage Ceremonies. 


It is so long ago since men first sought to acquire for 
themselves the sole possession of a wife, as distinguished 
from a mere communism, that we are apt to forget that 
the present system of courting is but the evolution of 
others, the origin of which goes back to very distant 
dates. Even at the present period, we can read of 
customs which bear stamped upon them the impress of 
the venerable method of marriage by capture. Thus, the 
Calmucs place the bride upon a swift horse, and after a few 
moments start, the lover is permitted to dash after her 
and try to overtake her before some given point is 
reached. Should the lady approve of her admirer, a little 
judicious handling of the reins can easily enable her 
horse to be overtaken and stopped. This is but a reflec- 
tion of the true marriage by capture most strikingly 
exemplified in the case of Romulus and his young men, 
who thus seized upon the persons of the Sabine women, 
and obtained very faithful companions for the early in- 
habitants of Rome. Another method having many sup- 
porters was marriage by sale. The old Greek writers 
have handed down to us some amusing descriptions of 
the wife auctions prevalent in Ancient Babylon. The 
custom is said to have been originated by Atossa, the 
daughter of Belochos, in 1433 B.c. Every year the mar- 
riageable girls were collected together for the sale which 
was attended by those desirous of becoming husbands. 
The pretty girls were put up first, and the rich men bid 
furiously against each other for their possession. The 
money thus provided by the sale of the beauties was 
employed as a dowry for the girls not so highly favoured 
by Nature, whose sale was next conducted. The amount 
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of the dowry depended on the lowest sum accepted by 
the bidders. No one can deny the ingenuity of the 
scheme. The poor man was adequately compensated for 
his plain wife by the good’ round sum obtained with her, 
while the rich men, to whom money was no object, got a 
handsome wife to ornament the head of his table—if tables 
were in use then, which is probably doubtful. There was 
just room also for the poor man to obtain an advantage 
over the wealthy man by finding a fortune zz as well as 
with his wife. This seems rather a sweeping aspersion 
upon beautiful women, to whom the writer most humbly 
presents his apologies. 

We have recently had our attention rather closely 
drawn to Greek characteristics. This nation has also 
favoured what practically amounted to a system of pur- 
chase and sale, though by courtesy it was not thus 
designated. The bride that was to be counted out before 
her lover the money which was intended to be her dowry, 
while the bridegroom at the same time put down his gifts 
to her in the presence of their mutual friends, who, being 
men, sat round the table, whilst the ladies were accom- 
modated on raised benches round the room. If these 
preliminaries were mutually regarded as satisfactory, the 
parties proceeded to get married. - The bridegroom's 
house was decked with flowers, and a pestle hung at the 
door. The bride’s procession was preceded by a servant 
carrying a sieve, while the lady herself bore a vessel con- 
taining parched barley, signifying her ability and readi- 
ness to attend to household duties. The bride always 
went to her husband’s house by night, and in her father’s 
carriage, so that she might hide her blushes, singers and 
dancers accompanying her to keep up her spirits. Upon 
her arrival the axle of the coach was burnt, thus symbol- 
ising the impossibility of returning to a life of spinster- 
hood. 

Both in Turkey and Armenia etiquette ordains that 
women should veil themselves from the public eye, and 
even in private life but few of their male relations see 
their uncovered features. It consequently follows that 
husbands scarcely know their wives by sight until the 
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marriage knot has been duly tied. An amusing instance 
of the disappointment that must be frequently experi- 
enced under these circumstances is related in a book 
published in the early part of this century. The bride, 
who was not blessed by Nature by the gift of beauty, was 
asking her husband before which of his gentleman friends 
she might be allowed to unveil. His reply to this 
request was :—‘‘I give you free leave, my dear, to show 
yourself to any man in the world so long as it is not to 
me.” In Turkey, it is also permissible to marry by 
proxy. A document is prepared setting out fully the 
state of the bride’s fortune, together with the means of 
the bridegroom ; the marriage lines are signed by the 
proxies and duly witnessed by friends, and the ceremony 
iscomplete. It is said that Turks may lawfully possess 
four wives, and also four slave concubines. Although the 
husband is bound to give his wife some dowry, it is not 
compulsory for parents to allow anything. The husband’s 
gift is paid in part to the girl’s parents before marriage, 
in order to defray some of the expenses of the trousseau, 
whilst the residue is held by someof her friends upon certain 
conditions analogous to those of our marriage settlements. 
A quaint but solemn ceremony is enacted on the day 
before the wedding, when the bride passes in procession 
to the baths. Torchbearers precede the lady, whose 
hair and feet are rouged for the occasion. On the day 
of the wedding the bridegroom sends a proxy to the 
bride’s residence to conduct her in state, followed by a 
cart containing her belongings, to her new home. The 
guests accompany this procession, and such of these as 
are related to the lady are expected to keep up a terrible 
lamentation : this custom recalls the Biblical description 
of the maidens’ grief over Jephtha’s daughter. As the 
bride thus passes through the streets etiquette ordains 
that sheshould salute with a bow all whomshe meets, anact 
which, under other circumstances, would be regarded as 
most unmaidenly. There is a curious limitation up6n 
the freedom of Turkish matrimonial regulations. They 
may marry deceased, and, indeed, a living wife’s sisters, 
but the choice must begin with the eldest. Should he 
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have originally married a younger sister, he may take no 
more wives from that family. 

With regard to Armenia, a French writer of the last 
century describes vividly the preliminary discordant 
march upon flutes and violins, accompanied by sugges- 
tive dances. This is followed by a procession of relatives 
of the parties, and by men bearing wax torches. Fol- 
lowing these comes the bride, who has to be quite literally 
supported by two relations, for a sack is thrown over her 
head and hangs to her feet. To prevent this from 
actually suffocating her she has to wear upon her head a 
sort of wooden platter, which serves to keep the sack so 
far from her face as to admit of breathing. Meanwhile, 
the bridegroom’s plight is not much better, for he is 
clothed in napkins, with his head bound in a silk shawl. 
These essentials, coupled with long whiskers—grown 
for the occasion—will not fail to assist him in assuming 
the woe-begone expression considered suitable under the 
circumstances. Upon the performance of the ceremony the 
parties separate. At night the girl is conducted to her 
husband’s house and is entertained by female friends, 
whilst in another room the bridegroom superintends a 
hideous orgie to which all his male friends are invited. 

In Russia there are also some quaint customs worth a 
brief notice. The ceremony, as performed by a priest, 
includes the blessing of bread, after which he joins their 
hands, asking each in turn whether they will vow 
to be good to each other and to keep house well. 
A wreath of wormwood is then placed on their heads, 
symbolising that even amid the happiness of married life 
there is a possibility of bitterness, and a concluding bene- 
diction is pronounced. A striking custom follows. The 
priest drinks their health ina vilt wooden bowl, and is 
imitated by husband and wife, the former of whom sub- 
sequently dashes it upon the ground, crushing it under 
his feet, and shouting terrible imprecations: “ Let them 
be trampled upon and confounded who maliciously 
endeavour to create ill-will and do ill offices between us.” 
Yet another quaint and somewhat characteristic Russian 
custom follows. On reaching home the bridegroom orders 


— 


J 
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his wife to take off his boots, at the same time saying 
there is a whip in one and a purse in the other. Upca 
the fortune of her first choice the poor wife forecasts the 
severity or liberality of the man to whom her life is com- 
mitted. 

The foregoing are but a few of the very many quaint 
customs wherewith men in different times and in diverse 
places have garnished the solemn ceremonies of matri- 
mony. Most of these countries touched upon have 
been much in the minds of readers during recent months, 
and the instances they furnish are fairly illustrative. To 
this day, in our own rites we see many relics of the past. 
Thus, the veil symbolises beautifully the purity of its 
wearer ; the ring betokens both the eternity of love and 
is the outward visible sign of the possession of money, 
which in Ancient Egypt was carried in this convenient 
form. Marriage by capture and sale only gradually 
yielded as enlightened religion began to influence the 
hearts of men, and as the priests subsequently became 
the law-makers their views were stamped upon the 
statutes. It is not yet 150 years since the scandalous 
customs of the Fleet marriages were in full swing; 
we must not, therefore, sneer too readily at the foolish 
rites to which allusion has been made in this article. 





Eustace ‘holte. 


“HERE LYETH EUSTACE HOLTE 
. AND ALSO... 
HONOR LEIGH.” 


PART I. 


“ ANOTHER mouth to feed, another body to clothe! 
What was thy father about, Eustace, to take the charge 
of this child upon his shoulders? Yet she is his kins- 


woman, and never shall it be said that Eleanore Holte 
refused to shelter the orphan, while there is enough and 
to spare.” 

So mused aloud Mistress Eleanore Holte, her comely 
fair face puckered with thought, her hands creasing ner- 
vously the letter which bore tidings of a kinsman 
deceased, and an appeal for a home for his little Honor. 

‘‘What is it, mother, that is troubling thee ?” 

Eustace looked up from his book, and, seeing her air 
of perplexity, rose and came over to her, and receiving 
the letter began to read. A look of relief passed over 
Mistress Holte’s features as she turned instinctively to 
her eldest son, who, young as he was, guided and 
advised the whole household during his father’s absence. 

A tall, slim stripling of sixteen, with a face and 
manner that might have graced men older than he, 
Eustace spread out the crumpled sheet and read it atten- 
tively. 

“Tis but a girl,” he observed contemptuously, giving 
his mother back the letter, ‘‘ and a pennilesss one at that. 
But, as you say, we cannot send her adrift; she is our 
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kinswoman, and has only us to look to. Still, ’tis no 
light thing to add to a household already large in these 
troublous times. Yet, mayhap thou'lt find her useful, 
mother ; she can help thee in the housework and mind 
the younglings. Never fret thyself, mother, ’tis for the 
best,” and with this philosophical reflection Master 
Eustace dismissed the subject from his mind and returned 
to his book. 

Mistress Holte rose, comforted by the wisdom of her 
eldest born, and went with lighter heart and step to pre- 
pare a bed for the coming guest, who was expected that 
evening. The letter having been delayed on the road, 
Honor would be here near as soon as it, therefore Mistress 
Holte had no time for speculation as to the wisdom or 
not of receiving the girl into the family; but she felt 
vaguely that it was as Eustace had advised, that Honor 
might be of use, for none of her own daughters were of 
an age to give their mother any assistance with the duties 
of the house. 

Eustace read on until the light faded and he was forced 
to lay down his book, so, crossing his hands above his 
head, he leaned back in the comfortabie window-seat and 
gazed out meditatively at the gray November sky. 

Slender and sinewy, tall for his years, with a hand- 
some, proud, cold face, he was a remarkable lad, and had 
been so from his birth. At the age when other boys 
were thinking of their games he would sit for hours deep 
in some old, well-worn folio of Statecraft, and muse away 
long afternoons wrapt in contemplation of the future as it 
unrolled itself before him. Singularly undemonstrative 
and reticent, shrewd and subtle, he was the right material 
of which to make a successful statesman. Possessing, it 
seemed, a stone for a heart, passion would never disturb 
his reason ; and if ever—for it was not likely that with 
his handsome face and figure he would go unloved— 
some fair maid allowed herself to think too fondly of 
him, it would go hardly with her if she pitted the puny 
force of her love against the mighty strength of his 
intellect. 

He looked forward with longing to the day when he 
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should be free to follow out the career he had chosen, 
and he vowed to himself that no obstacle should stand 
between him and the summit of his desires. He forgot 
Death. 

The shadows lengthened and he grew weary of 
sitting, so he found his cap and went out into the raw 
evening. A mist was rising, blown in from the sea, but 
he cared not, and trudging sturdily on, climbed the hill 
which rose steeply behind the house and looked toward 
the South. From here, on a fine clear day, one could 
see the English Channel sparkling and dimpling in the 
sunlight, but this afternoon a gray wall of fog, damply 
impenetrable, which even his keen eyes could not pierce, 
hid it from his sight; so he looked in vain for a glimpse 
of a ship that might be his father’s, and becoming aware 
that it was chilly and bleak he returned slowly to The Mere. 

It was in a mild state of bustle. Dogs barked and 
raced excitedly about, the maids flew hither and thither, 
children tumbled over each other, falling in everybody’s 
way in their endeavours to see the newcomer. Mistress 
Holte scolded, implored, exhorted—all in the same breath, 
while the innocent cause of this unwonted confusion stood 
wonderingly looking from one to the other, the unshed 
tears shining in her dark eyes, feeling tired and cold and 
forlorn in the midst of the noise and flurry. 

“Ah, Eustace, thou art come in,” said Mistress Holte 
perceiving him. ‘ This is thy cousin Honor. She is 
tired, poor lass; ‘tis a wearisome way she has come. 
Speak with her while I and Carrier John see to the dis- 
posing of her chests.” 

Eustace offered his cousin a seat, and politely assisted 
her toremove the heavy wet cloak and hood. Sitting in 
the full blaze of the firelight, she appeared, to his critical 
boyish eyes, puny and somewhat ill-favoured, too thin 
and sallow beside the pink and white beauty of his own 
family. 

‘‘A foreign-looking wench,” he soliloquised inwardly. 
‘She does not favour the Holtes or the Leighs, who 
were ever of a ruddy fairness, but takes after her French 
mother, doubtless.” 
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The girl surveyed him from under her long lashes and 
found him comely enough; but the careless contempt with 
which his glances rested upon her filled the passionate 
little heart with fierce unreasoning anger against this 
good-looking stripling, who looked down upon her from 
his stately height. A sense of overwhelming shyness 
made her dumb, and she was fain to hide her face, lest he 
should see the tears which were slowly trickling down 
her cheeks. 

A tug at her skirt caused her to look round, and she 
saw the fair, solemn countenance of the youngest Holte 
gazing at her. 

‘“Why dost thou cry, cousin?” he asked with a child’s 
ready sympathy. 

Honor dashed the scalding drops from her eyes, and 
smiled bravely at the little fellow. 

“Oh, ’tis naught,” she said, with a fine assumption of 
indifference, which did not deceive her listener in the 
very least. “I am no cry-baby, my father ever said—-—” 

But the mention of her father was too much for the 
orphan’s overstrained nerves, and she broke into deep 
and bitter weeping, while her small companion vainly 
tried to comfort her. The other children stared open- 
mouthed and eyed; such outbursts of emotion were un- 
known to their phlegmatic temperaments, and they stood 
awkwardly wondering what were best to be done. 

Luckily Mistress Holte had finished her altercation 
with Carrier John, and just then came bustling into the 
hall. Taking in the situation at a glance, she lifted the 
poor wearied child on to her lap, laying, the rough, 
aching head against her motherly bosom, a a by dint of 
petting and soothing the sobs became less violent, until 
Honor lay passively quiet, except for a short catch 
in her breath, and the tears still gleaming in the wet 
eyes. 

‘Come, thy bed is ready, and when thou art therein I 
will bring thee a good hot posset, ’twill warm and comfort 
thee, and to-morrow thou shalt see thy cousins once more. 
Eustace, light me the stairs ; this lamb is too weary to 
walk.” And Mistress Holte carried off her charge, and did 
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not leave her until the gentle breathing told her Honor was 
asleep. 

On the morrow the fog had cleared away, there 
was a crisp feeling of frost in the air, the sun was 
brilliant, and to Honor, rested and comforted, The Mere 
seemed a Haven of Delight, after the dreary and lonely 
lodging-house, where she and her father had dwelt during 
the past months. 

The children readily responded to her shy advances, 
and ere the morning had passed were her devoted slaves. 
There was a store of folk-tales and romaunts in the small, 
dark head, to which the children listened entranced, while 
Mistress Holte found herself with unwonted leisure this 
noon, owing to the fact that there were no small feet patter- 
ing after her wherever she went, or tiny hands tugging at 
her apron demanding attention. 

Thus Honor slipped into her place among the Holtes. 
Though but twelve, she was old beyond her years, and 
soon became as an elder daughter to her cousin, supply- 
ing a long-felt want, for Margery and Eunice were both 
too young to be of service to their mother. 

Honor could lull little Leonard to sleep when all his 
mother's efforts had failed. To her the children came 
with their griefs and joys, toys to mend, and lessons to be 
heard; in short, Mistress Holte never ceased to bless 
the day Honor Leigh crossed her threshold, and to her 
husband on his return from the Spanish Main, was lavish 
in praises of his young cousin. 

There was one crumpled rose-leaf in Honor’s pleasant 
life. The only person unyielding to her sway was 
Eustace, who calmly ignored her efforts to please 
him. The girl had no attraction for the youth; and hold- 
ing as he did all women, save his mother, in scorn, as 
worth little but to bake or spin, and manage a household, 
he took no notice of Honor beyond the mere courtesies 
life demands. 
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PART II. 


Tue old orchard behind The Mere was alive with sun- 
shine and the sweet odours of apple and cherry blossom, 
whose pink and snowy beauties were lightly tossed upon 
the warm May air, while the birds seemed like to burst- 
ing their little throats in their endeavours to outdo the 
other in Nature’s concert. 

On a quaint old bench, ’neath a gnarled and ancient 
apple tree, sat a man anda maid. She, with bent head 
and frowning face, listening to the calm words of advice 
which fell slowly and gravely from his lips. 

Ten years had passed o’er the heads of the Holtes 
since Honor came, an orphan, seeking shelter within The 
Mere. Then she was a dark, ill-favoured wench, as 
Eustace contemptuously observed. Now time and love 
had worked wonders, and she was as comely a maid as 
one could wish. 

Her black hair curled roughly round the small shapely 
head, the rich crimson of health flushed the clear brown 
of her rounded cheeks, her eyes shone with the sparkling 
radiance of stars on a frosty night, and her figure, though 
slight, was shapely and well-proportioned. 

Eustace changed but little during the years; his ambi- 
tions but strengthened as he grew older, and, through his 
relentless pursuit of her, Success seemed fairly within his 
grasp. An old friend of the Captain’s, possessing some 
influence with the Court, being struck with the lad’s 
uncommon learning, offered to, and procured for him the 
post of Under Secretary to Sir Francis Walsingham, then 
in high favour with Elizabeth, and having signally dis- 
tinguished himself in running to earth the ill-fated Bab- 
ington Conspiracy, Eustace steadily advanced in the good 
graces of his chief, until now he was his principle secre- 
tary and right hand, and cherished the hopes of one day 
stepping into his master’s shoes. 

At present he was at The Mere, enjoying a well-earned 
repose, and, in deference to his mother’s wish, employed 
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his leisure to urge upon Honor the offer of marriage from 
the wealthy esquire and knight, Sir John Prothero. 

Mistress Holte, though loth to part with the girl, would 
be content to see her suitably wed, for Honor was penni- 
less, and there were few who cared to espouse a portionless 
maid. 

‘Come, Honor,” said Eustace, a slight frown of annoy- 
ance on his usually unruffled brow. ‘’Tis for thy good, 
child. There be few maids so fortunate as thou to receive 
an offer such as this.” 

‘Twas ever ‘’tis for thy good’ when Cousin Eleanore 
dosed us with her ‘ physic,’” answered Honor, with a saucy 
pout, “‘and by’r Lady, methinks ’tis but physic you offer 
me now, cousin. Sir John is so old and ugly—and | have 
no desire to wed.” 

“True, Sir John is neither young nor handsome, but he 
can give thee what a young and peacocking gallant 
usually lacks—triches, and a place i in the county. * Thou 
wert wise to consider this more soberly, Honor. Such a 
match is not to be lightly thrown aside for a girl’s mere 
whim.” 

Eustace’s cold and dispassionate tones grated upon 
Honor’s fiery spirit. That he, of all people should force 
this marriage upon her. Her eyes sought his wistfully 
and and protestingly, but fell beneath the calm inscrut- 
able glance of his piercing blue ones. There was nothing 
to be ‘hoped for, from them, and she could only pray that he 
might leave her in peace, with her secret undiscovered. 

“Well?” asked Eustace after a lengthy pause, dur- 
ing which he studied the downcast troubled face with 
penetrating observance, shrewdly guessing there was 
more in this stubborn resistance than met the eye. 

‘T trow thou hast come to thy right mind Honor, and 
art ready to give a good round yes to the worthy knight’s. 
proposal ? Is it so cousin ?’ 

eae sprang to her feet with impatient haste, cry ing 


"Oh, why wilt thou tease so, Eustace? I tell thee, 
I have no desire for marriage, and besides, the—the 
mother cannot spare me eel 
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She faltered sorely beneath his ironical smile. 

‘‘ She can spare thee well enough ” announced Eustace 
curtly, ‘‘ when she knows it is for thy benefit to let thee 
go; come Honor,” and he seized her wrists, turning her 
round to face him. 

‘An’ you still object to Sir John, I must e’en suppose, 
as all the world will, that there is another gallant in the 
case?” 

Her face flamed a sudden scarlet, then paled and 
drooped ‘neath his searching gaze, and she struggled 
wildly to release herself. 

“Oho!” he laughed amusedly, and shifting both her 
small hands into his right palm, with. the left he 
forcibly held up her face to his merciless one. 

‘So! There is a rival for thy favours, Honor? Come, 
mistress, confess his name; quick, the worthy man who 
sets himself against Sir John.” 

Honor strove with him, but her wrists were only 
bruised in his iron grasp, and Eustace’s cruel smile seemed 
to scorch her, as he watched with the searching eyes of 
one accustomed to probe deep into the hearts of 
others, the fluttering captive before him. 

“Tell me, Honor,” he whispered, his face close to 
hers. ‘ Before Heaven, I will not let thee go until thou 
hast told me.” 

His eyes’ compelling force was upon her; vainly she 
strove to avoid them, but his will was too strong, and 
gradually her secret was torn from her. One convulsive 
effort she made to save herself, but her strength was 
gone, and slowly but surely, he read in her eyes the truth, 
hardly heeding the faintly murmured “ You” to confirm it. 

For the space of a minute they gazed at each other 
in silence, then deathly faintness stealing over Honor, 
she reeled and would have fallen had not Eustace caught 
her, and she lay heavily on his breast, her face white as 
the blossom overhead, while he wondered, a world of 
scornful pity in his heart, at her folly. 

Then he laughed, and the sound of his mocking 
voice stung Honor, and she drew herself away from him, 
moaning. 
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“You laugh at me. Cruel. But you would have it, 
you forced me to tell, otherwise my secret should have 
gone with me to my grave. But I love you Eustace, 
laugh as you will; oh! have you no heart? care for me a 
little or I die.” 

She faced him, her arms outstretched, her whole being 
transfigured by the great love she bore him, into some- 
thing more than beauty. Now that he knew she 
loved him, she avowed all fearlessly, the necessity for 
concealment being gone. 

“Is this sooth, cousin?” Eustace queried gravely. 

She bent her head mutely, regarding him with wistful 
shining eyes. 

“ Then ’fore Heaven am I sorry, Honor, for I have 
no love to give thee. This day month I marry your 
old playmate and mine, Cicely, the Earl of Stukely’s 
daughter, so I prithee, cousin, think of me no more.” 

Honor listened as one dazed, then she forced herself 
to smile to him; but it was so hopeless and full of 
misery, that even callous Eustace felt his heart touched. 
Ere he could say another word, with a little choking cry, 
she fell senseless at his feet. 


PART III. 


‘Twas the eve of Honor’s and Eustace’s weddings, for 
Honor had been troth-plight to Sir John Prothero ever 
since that scene between the cousins in the orchard ; 
and it was Mistress Holte’s dearest wish that the two 
weddings should take place on the same day, and the 
bridegrooms-elect consenting, Honor had no say in the 
matter, indeed being too heart heavy to care overmuch 
where or when she married. Sir John was, in sooth, a 
most devoted and attentive lover to his lady, who treated 
him capriciously, being wondrous kind and loving when 
in her cousin Eustace’s presence, and somewhat short 
and snappish in the temper for so sweet a maid, out of it. 

But twas a hard and bitter time for Honor, and at 
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times she felt as though she were crazed with the misery 
o't. To none of the household, however, did she allow 
this to be seen ; indeed, it was remarked in the unhappy 
time which followed, that never had she appeared so mar- 
vellously radiant, and full of wit, so pleasing to the eye, so 
well did she play her part. 

Even Eustace was deceived by her gay manner, and 
wondered at times if what took place in the apple orchard 
was not a piece of acting, wonderful of its kind, but mere 
acting. Only Honor and her pillow knew of the long, 
sleepless nights, when she would weep and toss upon her 
little narrow bed, eating out her heart for one who would 
have none of her. Eustace was well pleased with his 
choice ; his reason for choosing pretty Cis Stukely was 
not for love, but to help forward his ambition, knowing 
full well that his connection with that family would prove 
but a step upward on the ladder of fame. 

He was courteousness itself to his bride ; but while she 
was flattered at his preferinent, was secretly a little afraid 
of her cold and austere lover. 

To-night there were merry-makings at The Mere ; the 
Captain ‘had returned, and the old house was full of guests 
for the morrow. The one sad heart in all the blithe 
throng was Honor’s, but she hid this skilfully, and 
appeared to be the gayest of the gay. 

Eustace had been called away suddenly to London, on 
an urgent summons from his Chief, and was not expected 
until late in the evening. ‘Twas nearing the hour when 
he should arrive, and Honor, to escape from the unwel- 
come presence of her knight, stole out into the quiet night. 

Threading her way through the dew-soaked grass, she 
reached a low wall, which, set on a bank, overlooked the 
road, and from thence she could see all, and remain 
unseen. 

Leaning her head upon her hands, she gazed pensively 
up the London road, down which Eustace must needscome. 
The night was very peaceful; a crescent moon shone 
faintly in the pale primrose sky ; a few stars peeped shyly 


out ; and a warm breeze ruffled the short curls on her hot 
aching forehead. 
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The stable clock struck ten; she counted each stroke 
as it rung slow and sonorously on the still air, and won- 
dered why Eustace did not come. 

He was late, and she felt uneasy, for it was known that 
friends of those of the members of the late conspiracy 
whom he had delivered to the hangman’s hands, were 
anything but well-disposed towards him, and recked little 
of taking his life in revenge. 

Even as she fidgeted, straining her eyes to see up the 
road, she heard sounds of advancing hoofs, and for a 
moment thought it was he. Then voices, speaking in 
low, subdued tones, undeceived her, and she would have 
paid no further attention to them, had not a word preg- 
nant with meaning caught her ear. Then every nerve 
was on the rack to catch their speech. Fortunately they 
halted beneath where she stood, the wall, bowing slightly 
outwards, casting a deep shadow at this spot, and their 
voices, low but distinct, floated up to her. 

‘Is this the place, then ?” said one, in a gruffish voice, 
seeming by it to be elderly. 

The other one silently assented ; then the first speaker 
took up the subject again. 

“Why not have waited at the cross roads, ’tis over near 
the house; we will be interrupted or overheard for a 
certainty.” 

‘“ Because, good friend,” answered the hitherto silent 
one, sneeringly, “‘ by the cross-roads we shall be too clearly 
seen, while from here we can observe his approach, and 
ride forth to meet him. As for being overheard, they are 
too busy yonder with their merry-making to mind a cry 
or scuffle. No, we are secure enow, I trow, and so fare- 
well to your chances of being Secretary of State, my fine 
Master Eustace Holte.” 

Honor listened, overcome with horror. She under- 
stood well what was meant by these ominous words. 
What was to be done? how warn Eustace of his foes 
awaiting him? Then a sudden and subtle temptation 
came upon her. Why let him know? Had he not 
treated her shamefully and cruelly? If he would not be 
hers, she could put it out of his power to belong to another. 
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She had but to hold her peace, and Eustace was 
doomed, being outnumbered by three to one, the third 
party of this precious trio having preserved a discreet 
silence. 

But swift as it came, so the temptation departed, and, 
filled with remorse for her evil thoughts, she quickly 
decided upon her course of action. No time was there 
to warn the household; Eustace’s figure might be seen 
at any moment down the long white road, so it devolved 
upon her to prevent, if possible, bloodshed that night. 

She could steal quietly through the fields until she 
reached the cross-roads, where she would wait until 
Eustace came in sight. 

Tucking her skirts round her waist, so as to have her 
feet free, Honor sped through the long wet grass—for it 
had not yet been cut for hay—and stumbling over ridges, 
once on to her knees in her hurry, she arrived panting and 
exhausted to the hedge leading out on to the highway. 

No time had Honor to pick and choose an easy egress, 
but dashed through the first thin place she found, with 
utter disregard for scratched hands or torn dress, and 
none too soon, for already the steady beat of his horse’s 
feet might be heard coming towards her. 

She raced to meet him, laying her hand on his bridle, 
forcing the beast on to its haunches, while Eustace stared 
in utter amazement at the wild figure before him. 

‘“ How now, Honor,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what means this 
madcap folly? Why art thou out here at this hour?” 

Breathless and trembling with her furious run, she 
could not answer at once, but clung for support to his 
heavy riding-boot. 

‘Well, cousin,” Eustace spoke again, impatiently, 
‘‘what means this?” 

“Eustace,” she gasped, ‘‘go not forward—there are 
men—I overheard their speech—they lie in wait to kill 
thee—turn and enter by the low gate—but go not on, 
an’ thou valuest thy life.” 

‘“Where be they?” asked Eustace briefly, “hast any 
conception as to their appearance, cousin?” 

Honor described as best she might, then added 
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anxiously, for Eustace’s eyes burned, and his face was 
set and stern— 

«“ But thou wilt turn back, Eustace? ’Tis madness to 
go on. Nay, but thou shalt not,” as he loosened his 
sword, and settled himself in the saddle with a resolute 
air. 

“Think of thy mother, Eustace; of Cicely ; they are 
three to one; thou canst not hope to escape hurt. Oh, 
cousin be ruled; ’tis foolhardiness to advance against 
them.” 

But on Eustace had come the lust of fighting, and his. 
mouth was closed obstinately. 

‘Three of the greatest scoundrels unhung,” he muttered 
between his clenched teeth, ‘and shall they go un- 
punished? Stand aside, Honor.” 

But she clung to him, beseeching him to desist from this 
folly, to no purpose; for Eustace growing impatient, 
would. brook no delay. Pricking his horse with his 
rowels, the enraged animal bounded swiftly forward, 
throwing Honor violently to the ground. 

For a few moments she lay motionless, half-stunned ; 
then her senses returning, she rose wearily, and staggered 
dizzily down the road after her cousin, a dim resolve to 
help him forming itself in her tired brain. He was un- 
horsed when she quietly drew near, keeping under the 
shadow of the wall, and although sore pressed, had badly 
wounded one of the three. Honor crept closer, ready 
for any emergency. It was plain to her the fight could 
not last long ; Eustace was growing exhausted, his sword 
arm was partly disabled, and he panted heavily. 

At length the elder horseman, seizing the opportunity, 
lounged furiously at Eustace’s heart, and must surely 
have found it, had not Honor’s watchful eyes perceived 
his intention, and springing forward, received the full 
force of the thrust in her own soft bosom instead. 

Nor was this all. For a moment off his guard at this 
unexpected intervention, Eustace forget the second of the 
two ruffians, who most treacherously took advantage of 
his momentary abstraction, to deliver a few well-aimed 
cuts, which had the effect of stretching him by the 
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side of his dying cousin. ‘Then picking up their wounded 
comrade, the villains rode off and were soon lost in the 
quiet night. 

After a pause, during which Eustace’s senses came to 
him again, he raised himself painfully enough, and bent 
over Honor. There was a wide dark stain on her breast, 
and she was white with the pallor of coming death. He 
called her softly by name, and at the sound of his voice, 
the heavy lids were raised, and she smiled faintly to him 
from out the darkness and shadows gathering thickly 
round her. 

‘* Eustace,” she murmured, ‘‘I would have saved thee, 
an’ I could... but ‘twas of no avail... and I die.... 
Kiss me, cousin, once e’er I go.” 

Filled with remorse, Eustace laid his lips on her cold 
ones, and with a little sigh of content, Honor’s brave 
fearless spirit departed. 

At The Mere, there was hunting for Honor high and 
low. No one had seen her slip away, and wild were the 
conjectures as to whither she“had gone. After a pro- 
longed search, all were assembled in the hall, when 
suddenly Eunice exclaimed with a joyful cry— 

‘Why, mother, here zs Honor. Why, cousin, where 
hast thou been? Thy face is pale, thy dress wet . . . and, 
what ts this ? Blood.” 

The girl screamed and shuddered away from the white 
motionless figure, who stood regarding them silently, with 
a wan smile on her frozen lips. Then as they gazed 
horror-struck, she moved slowly to the door, beckoning. 
Without hesitation Sir John followed her, and he in turn 
by Captain Holte and half a score of others, and together 
they quickly pursued the mute figure swiftly flitting 
before them. 

To the fatal spot they sped, until Sir John stopped 
with a cry of horror, for there, at their feet, lay Honor, 
and the senseless form of Eustace with his head on the 
dead girl’s breast. 

Then they knew that she whom they had seen, was not 
Honor, but her spirit come to guide them to this place. 
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With awed tenderness they brought them home, where 
for a week and more Eustace lingered in great agony of 
mind and body. 

‘‘Bury us together, mother,” he said, as he lay a-dying, 
‘‘she loved me, poor lass, and my heart misgives me but 
that I treated her in shameful fashion, and she gave her 
life to save mine. Poor Honor, poor maid. Had it not 
been for my stubbornness, she were alive e’en now.” 

For a time, he seemed to slumber, then suddenly open- 
ing his eyes, he raised himself in bed, and held out his 
hands, saying in a glad and joyful voice— 

“Why, Honor, hast come to meet me?” 

And with these words, his spirit passed to where his 
cousin waited. 

And perhaps, in the other world, Eustace came to 
understand that there are better things than selfish 
ambition, and that Love is the best of all. 


Murier C. Linpsay. 





The tharvest thome. 


Tue beautiful old custom of the Harvest Home, round 
which so many picturesque and poetical ideas centre, has 
fallen into decline of late years, partly, no doubt, because 
of the agricultural depression, partly because we are less 
simple in our habits than our ancestors. To some extent, 
too, it has been superseded by Harvest Festivals and 
Thanksgiving Services, which, though right and proper 
as they may “be, do not take the place of the Feast of 
Ingathering, as the Harvest Home used to be called. 

It had other less beautiful names. It was also called 
the Kern, or Churn Supper, as it is still in the North of 
England; Mell Supper, from the German word “ mehl,” 
meal, or Meal Supper, is yet another of itsnames. Brand, 
in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” gives another derivation 
for ‘‘mell”; he derives it from the French ‘“ mesler,” to 
mix, because master and servants sat down together 
without distinction of class; while Chambers, in his 
‘Book of Days,” derives it from ‘‘ mélée,” because of 
the racing which took place. In some parts of the 
country the Kern, or Churn Supper, was distinct from 
the Harvest Home, and used to be given when all the 
corn was cut, while the Feast of Ingathering never takes 
place till the close of the harvest, “after the corn is all 
safely gathered in. At the Churn Supper, a ceremony 
called ‘* Shouting the Churn” took place. A churn, con- 
taining cream and decorated with flowers, was brought 
into the farm kitchen, where all the labourers were 
assembled, and a cupful of cream and a piece of bread 
was given to everyone. 

The “ Feast of Ingathering’* is really an old heathen 


* See Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities.” 
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custom. Theold Romans were accustomed to feast with 
their men after the fruits of the earth were harvested, with-. 
out distinction of rank. It was also a Jewish custom : 
the Jews used to feast, and offer the firstfruits of their’ 
harvest to God at its conclusion. 

Formerly there was always one man chosen by the 
others as their leader during the harvest, and this is still 
the custom in many counties. This leader was called by 
the beautiful title of ‘‘ Lord of the Harvest,’* and was 
addressed by the others as ‘“ My lord.” This Harvest 
Lord led the others with scythe and sickle, and with the 
carrying of the corn. In some counties there was a 
Harvest Lady also, who was carried home on the top of 
the last load of corn. Sometimes this Harvest Lady 
was a figure of Ceres made of corn, and music of pipe 
and tabor went before it as it was carried home on the 
last van. Sometimes a girl called the Harvest Maiden 
played the part of Ceres. In Yorkshire, the woman who. 
took this character was called the Harvest Dame; in 
Bedfordshire, the Lord of the Harvest and his Lady were 
called by the more homely names of Jack and Jill. In 
Scotland, a feast was given at the close of the ingathering 
called the Maiden Feast. This was when the last handful 
of corn was cut; it was dressed up with ribbons and 
called the “‘ Maiden.” A dinner and dancing followed, 
and the girl who was the most popular had the *‘ Maiden” 
given to her, and was called the Harvest Queen. 

In an old book rich in folklore and ancient customs, 
called ‘“‘Tusser Redivivus,”’ we read that the Lord of 
the Harvest used to be crowned with a garland of 
flowers, and that as the last waggon carried him home 
to the music of pipe and tabor the furmenty-pot went 
round—furmenty being a drink made from wheat, and 
very popular in olden times. 

The origin of this corn image, which goes by different 
names in different counties, is said by some antiquarians 
to date from heathen times, when, at the conclusion of 


the harvest, a sacrifice was offered to Vacuna, the goddess 
of harvest. 


* See Chambers’ “ Book of Days.” 
6* 
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The last sheaf is given as a prize to be raced for in 
Yorkshire at the end of the harvest, at a feast called the 
“Tuning Goose.” In Hertfordshire and Shropshire the 
last sheaf is called ‘“‘a mare,” and the labourers have a 
quaint old custom called ‘Crying the Mare.” The reapers 
set up the last bundle of corn cut and throw their sickles 
at it, and he who succeeds in cutting the haulms which 
bind it wins the prize—that is, the sheaf. 

He then shouts three times—‘ | have her, I have her, 
I have her,” and the other reapers ask, ‘‘ What have 
you?” To which the winner answers—‘‘ A mare, a 
a mare, a mare.” This rather meaningless custom is very 
popular, and prevails in several counties, and is mentioned 
by all old writers. 

An analogous custom called ‘‘ Crying the Neck” used 
to prevail, and may still do so, in North Devonshire. Here 
the Harvest Lord collected the best ears from the shocks 
and sheaves, and plaited them elaborately into a handle 
called ‘“‘a neck,” while the last field was being reaped. 
Then when the harvest was over the reapers and 
gleaners, and all who had to bear part in the ingathering 
of the corn, stood in a circle, with the man with ‘the 
neck” in the midst. They then went through some 
absurd ceremonies of bowing and raising their arms and 
flinging their hats in the air, shouting—‘‘ Wee yen, wee 
yen,” which, being interpreted, is—‘‘ We end, we end.” 
This was to let the country round know that the harvest is 
over. 

The man with the “neck” then ran to the farmhouse, 
on the threshold of which stood a girl, with a pail of water 
ready to throw over him if he ventured to pass by her. If, 
however, he could get into the house any other way, he 
was entitled to a kiss. 

The ‘ Neck,” like the ‘‘ Mare” and the ‘“‘ Maiden,” was 
hung up ina place of honour in the farmhouse for three 
or four years. In Scotland the last sheaf used to be made 
into a cross before it was hung up, but this is now done 
away with. 

In Kent the last sheaf was made into a figure called the 
Ivy Girl, and dressed with paper cut into a cap, collar, 
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cuffs, and kerchief, and then brought home in state with 
the last load of corn. 

In Cambridgeshire a clown was sometimes dressed up 
as Ceres, and carried in a waggon at the Hawkie or 
Hockey Feast, the last load of corn being there called the 
Hockey-cart, and the cakes given at the Harvest Home, 
Hockey-cakes. In Norfolk the labourers are treated to 
harvest-buns and beer every day all through the harvest 
at eleven and four o'clock; this four o'clock refreshment 
goes by the name of “fours.” Then, too, may be heard 
in the harvest field the cry, ‘‘ Halloo largess!” when the 
corn is being carried. To “ hallo,” or “ holloa for largess,” 
used to be a very common custom in the astern 
counties, at the close of the harvest, when the reapers, 
with their leader, went round to the different farms, and 
sung songs, and then cried, ‘“ Halloo largess,” and the 
farmers treated them to cakes and ale, and gave them 
money. ‘ 

In Warwickshire, at the Harvest Home, a mock trial 
of any misdemeanours during the harvest, takes place, 
and if anyone is found guilty, the culprit is placed across 
a stool and flogged with a pair of boots, which is called 
“giving him the boots.” 

The harvest supper, in which master and men all sit 
down together, is still a common custom in all parts of 
the country, though most of the other old practices have 
died out. The ‘“ Harvest Supper” is the survival of the 
fittest, and it is to be hoped that this relic of olden times 
will not be improved away. 


DARLEY DALE. 





A Cycling Courtship. 


He was slim and fair and young, a teacher of cycling, 
named Roy Parker. She was a tall, well-made woman 
of almost twice his age, with a fresh complexion, grey 
eyes, and luxuriant hair. She was a woman of means, 
owning considerable property, which included a Manor 
house, and some of the best fishing in the county, also 
many acres of good rough shooting of the old-fashioned 
type. 

‘“No poultry-yard sport for me,” said Janet Craven. 
‘“No beaters and no preserving. I like my friends to go 
out and work hard, as my father’s friends did in the old 
days, and whether they bring back a full bag or a poor 
one, it is all the same to me if the sport has been good, 
and the work has been hard enough.” 

Miss Craven was respected by her neighbours, and well 
liked by the surrounding farmers and tenantry for her 
good old conservative notions on most matters. She tried 
hard to keep things up in the way they had been kept in 
the Squire’s time. She clung to the same breed of 
pointers and beagles, for instance (no other class of sport- 
ing dogs for her, she declared), and she enjoyed seeing 
her well-trained pointers work with keen delight. ‘It is 
one of the most splendid examples of intelligence,” she 
would say, ‘and many a man could gather | a valuable 
lesson, if he would but stoop to take it up.’ 

She was a good sportswoman in every sense, but was 
not “advanced ” enough to carry a gun herself. 

She was a good horsewoman and a fearless rider, and 
looked her best on ‘“‘board” her gee. She lived up to 
all the Squire’s old customs as nearly as possible. She 
held her audit dinner for receiving her rents; she dispensed 
with the services of a steward, had only a middle-aged 
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bailiff as her right-hand man, and personally looked after 
all business details herself. 

Having in this manner established a somewhat old- 
world notion as to her character, it can be imagined how 
great was the surprise evinced on all sides, when the 
rumour got afloat that Miss Craven had been seen riding 
a bicycle. Most people scoffed at the notion, for age and 
weight taken into consideration, it was a very unlikely 
thing for her to take up. 

Shortly after the report was first started, the Rector 
called to ask Miss Craven for her donation towards his 
annual school treat. To his surprise he came upon her as 
she was takingalesson. A tall, fair, and very slim young 
man was holding her securely by a strap round the waist, 
whilst he guided her machine down the carriage drive. 
The task was evidently quite as much as his strength 
would allow, for the veins stood out on his forehead with 
the exertion, and he looked white and exhausted. The 
Rector stared and stared again ; he could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Janet Craven—the most dignified person in 
his parish—astride such a modern and disreputable thing 
as a bicycle. What was the world coming to, indeed ? 

He coughed to attract her attention, and she withdrew 
her eyes, which had hitherto been intently fixed on her 
front wheel. On seeing Mr. Evans she blushed vividly, 
and gave her machine such a lurch that her teacher only 
prevented her from having a serious fall by getting a bad 
blow on his knee from the pedal. 

‘Dear me,” said the parson, “I am so sorry to cause 
all this confusion; very sorry, I am sure.” Then, as 
Janet awkwardly dismounted, he turned a look of curiosity 
on her teacher, 

‘No one from the neighbourhood,” he mentally 
summed up. ‘‘ Where the deuce can she have got zm 
from now? Hurt yourself, young man?” he continued. 
“Qh! that’s good,” as young Parker pulled himself 
together and murmured something about being “all 
right,” while his colour heightened, and he looked as if 
he was not accustomed to such a mode of address. 

‘Dear me, dear me!” continued the parson. ‘ What 
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on earth now? I mean—-—Yes, thank you,” in reply to 
Janet’s inquiry, “I should enjoy a cup of tea and a chat 
with you over this little matter of the school treat.” 

Janet had fairly recovered her composure by the time 
they reached the house, and Mr. Evans determined to 
have an understanding with her as to this bicycle busi- 
ness before many minutes had elapsed. 

He was just stretching his limbs in his favourite of 
easy-chairs, when he saw—to his horror and dismay— 
coming through the conservatory which adjoined the 
drawing-room, the figure of the cycling teacher. He 
was mopping his brow, and looked wan and_ ex- 
hausted, but he halted in a ‘“ much-at-home” manner, 
(as it seemed to the Rector) to enjoy the odour of a trail 
of stephanotis which hung close at hand. 

“What the deuce——” began the Rector under his 
breath, but at that moment the tea was brought in and 
he did not complete his sentence. 

Young Parker strolled in and settled his lean limbs 
comfortably in a wicker chair, and Miss Craven, with a 
pleasant smile in his direction, continued her conversa- 
tion with the Rector, whilst she poured out tea for three 
in the most orthodox and approved style. 

She was chattering on about her pointers, her favourite 
topic, and did not seem to wish to hear the bicycle sub- 
ject discussed. ‘“‘ Yes, it is young Sam’s first season,” 
she went on, *‘ Mr. Cuthbert was here the other day, and 
I went out to see them work. The way they pointed 
a bird in that hedge which divides the Copt Hall field, 
was divine—bodies out like steel, tails and heads motion- 
less, only the faintest quiver of the nostrils, to show they 
were not stuffed dogs. Oh! Sam knows his trade I can 
tell you, though he is young. It was a real treat to 
watch them. Mab, although so much older and more 
experienced, kept well behind, to allow Sam to show 
off. 

Such etiquette and beautiful courtesy as they show to 
each other sometimes! They were like two artists, and just 
as responsive and highly strung, as wonderfully ‘lifted’ 
above any material or low-class emotions, as gifted 
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highest art. 

“ Fora while all went well; then Sam came to a stand- 
still. He had momentarily lost the scent, but he wasn’t 
going to make a fool of Mab, he gave her to understand 
in some wonderful manner—how I never yet have been 
able to discover—that he was at a loss, and wished her 
to take the lead. She came forward with calm dignity 
and showed the way, and young Sam took a back seat, 
and obeyed her implicitly all the rest of the morning. 
Ah! but it was a good sight indeed!” 

By the time Mr. Evans had got well into the history 
of his school-treat, Roy Parker had gone quietly into the 
conservatory again. 

‘Where the deuce now,” thought Mr. Evans once 
more, and again vainly attempted to question his hostess 
on the subject of her instructor. With great clever- 
ness and tact she kept him hard on to the school-treat 
subject until the end of his visit. 

Just as the parson was settling his hat in the hall, he 
returned once more to the cycling subject. ‘ Doctor's 
orders,” answered Janet, as she laughed and nodded back 
at him, and while he was on the point of framing fresh 
questions, she went swinging down the shrubbery towards 
the kennels, and was out of sight before he could get in 
another word. 

“Well! well! there! there!” the old man kept 
repeating to himself, “this is a funny story. Who the 
deuce is the young fellow, and where does he put up? I 
must come to the bottom of the whole thing—there is no 
room for mystery in my parish.” 

Meanwhile, Janet Craven kept her own counsel. She 
had been ordered by a London physician to “ bike,” as 
she was growing too stout and heavy for health, and had 
written to a well known firm of cycle makers to send her 
down a machine on hire, and a reliable teacher. 

She had intended to put her instructor up at the vil- 
lage ‘“‘ pub,” but as he was such a slim and refined 
looking young man, she scarcely liked the thought of 
the real hardships which he might endure at the *‘ Anchor.” 
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Without consulting anyone on the subject, and simply 
from kindness of heart, she determined to put him up 
herself at the Manor House. 

Young Parker worked very hard indeed before his 
pupil could “run alone.” He showed much patience and 
tact, and was at the same time modest and unassertive 
toa degree. At the end of a month Miss Craven could 
“stick on” (as she said) alone, and was interested and 
happy, and quite unconscious of the terrible gossip which 
was gathering daily around her and her instructor, and 
their innocent amusement. 

Janet Craven went on her way rejoicing. It would 
never have occurred to her that there was the supremest 
difference to old-fashioned eyes, in the fact of a horse- 
woman riding alone with her groom, or cycling alone 
with a wan young stranger. No sound of the gossip or 
rumours ever reached her; but nevertheless the scandal 
gathered and grew, until it reached a most saddening 
height. 

The Rector tried in vain to quell the storm (having 
first unwillingly started it by his inquiries in the village 
concerning young Parker and his place of abode). 

Meanwhile, Janet Craven became more and more in 
love with her machine. The joy of motion, and her 
greater thinness, combined with the feeling of triumph in 
her own strength, as she dashed up hill and down, was 
of greatest interest, and a real delight to her. She 
became a fearless rider, but oddly enough, she never 
could get up her courage sufficiently to start off alone. 

In vain Roy Parker explained that it was simple waste 
of money, and time, for him to remain on, when her need 
of an instructor was at an end. She insisted that she 
would not trust herself with anyone else—or alone. 

In consequence, each day saw them starting for a 
longer and more ambitious run than the last. They 
made up little picnics, and were as joyful and pleased 
with their bikes and each other, as two children with new 
toys. Whether any suspicion of the truth ever crossed 
Parker’s mind Janet never knew, she only noticed that 
he continually, and ever more and more persistently, 
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implored her to release him from his engagement as her 
instructor. 

About this time some symptoms of illness appeared in 
the village, and Janet (as her custom was) went round to 
see that the invalids were well cared for. To her horror 
and astonishment she observed a great difference in the 
respectful manner with which the cottagers had always 
greeted her. There was a coolness in their looks which 
she could not understand. 

One morning, with crimsoned face and clenched hands, 
she stood outside a group of her cottages. Her pride had 
been humbled to the dust, and she was utterly at a loss 
to understand this great change in the demeanour of 
those who had always known and loved her so well. 

The parson came round the corner, and she impulsively 
hurried towards him to beg for an explanation of such 
conduct. Young Parker passed them at that moment, 
cycling towards the station to fetch the evening paper. 
He raised his cap smilingly. 

‘There goes the reason, my dear!” said Old Evans in 
his most paternal manner. ‘‘ You never asked my advice 
on the subject, you know! I have stood up for you, and 
fought the battle for you, and have done my best in every 
way to suppress all gossip ; but there! there! it is useless; 
no one can stop it now; things have gone too far and too 
wide, my dear, and there is no way of quelling the storm. 
I advise you to leave the place at once, before you get 
further insulted.” 

Then the material aspect, for a moment, came upper- 
most in the old man’s mind, and he thought regretfully of 
the Manor House scones and tea, and all the strong head- 
help which he could depend on getting from Janet in 
troublesome parish matters, remembered her generous 
and ready response when called upon. and hated having 
to advise her to go, but he was conscientious and _there- 
fore repeated his advice. 

‘My dear, I am sorry enough to say it, but go for a 
time and stay with your aunt in London, and don’t return 
here alone. Come back only with a chaperon or a pro- 
tector of some kind.” 
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“ A chaperon!” echoed Janet mournfully, and then she 
sat down by the way-side, and laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

It did seem too absurd that the strong-minded Miss 
Craven should need a chaperon in her middle-age, after 
the reproachless years of her dignified youth, that all 
this sorrow and trouble should have come upon her from 
so innocent a cause as learning to ride a bike. 

The following day young Roy Parker was on his way 
back to London. ‘Two bicycles journeyed in the same 
train with him. He looked more wan and white than 
usual, and tried vainly to appear unconcerned, as he 
whistled a bit from the “Shop Girl.” He gave it up 
finally, and throwing his newspaper impatiently down on 
the floor of the carriage, he crossed his arms and sat 
and ‘‘ mooded,” thinking sadly of the pleasant rides and 
chats, and comradeship, which were at an end for ever. 

A telegram meanwhile reached Miss Craven’s aunt, 
begging her to come down to the Manor House at 
once on a visit. Janet held her head higher than of 
yore as she went about her various duties, and was rather 
less responsive and genial in her manner to her people ; 
otherwise she gave no sign of the terrible wave of shame 
and sorrow which had swept over her soul when she first 
learnt that her honour had been spoken lightly of by those 
she had loved and trusted. 

Mrs. Carew arrived, and remained through the _par- 
tridge season, and well into that of the golden-hued 
pheasants. She revelled in the fresh crispness of autumn, 
the glory of the changing foliage, the richness of the 
evening skies, and the wonderful feeling of the beautiful 
and calm suspense of Nature—a sort of holding back of 
joy towards the end—which one sometimes feels when 
the winter is near at hand. 

She was a typical Londoner. She enjoyed all the 
best joys which the country can give, but she could 
not put up with any of its cares. She revelled in clotted 
cream, in fresh mushrooms for breakfast, in blackberry 
tart—like a child; but when the mists began to gather, 
and the face of Nature changed, she longed for the com- 
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fort and warmth of her dear London, in a pitiful way. 
She told Janet that she must either get a paid companion, 
or spend the winter with her, for face it in the country she 
could not for anyone; so it was eventually decided that 
Janet should pass the winter with her aunt. 

She sadly missed her cycling, and began to lose the 
sense of joint-suppleness which had come to her with so 
much labour, and been so rejoiced in when once 
obtained. 

She had heard nothing of Roy Parker since his depar- 
ture with the exception of a respectful and grateful note of 
farewell, overflowing with thanks for the beautiful time 
he had passed at the Manor House. 

Janet handed the note to Mrs. Carew, and she suggested 
that a little present would be a suitable reward for the 
trouble given and patience shewn by the teacher, and 
suggested that on her return to London she should send 
Roy Parker a pencil-case, or some similar trifle on her 
niece’s behalf. 

Mrs. Carew was a wide-minded woman, and made very 
light of the gossip which had meant so much to Janet ; 
she believed all country places were alike in that one re- 
spect, and only wondered, she said, that her niece had 
kept so well out of such trouble before. 

‘“ But then you know, Aunt,” said Janet, witha quiver- 
ing lip, ““I have never had what the villagers call a 
‘young man’in my life. I had always been quite con- 
tent with father, and the horses and dogs; though it is 
true that I never knew the charm of a bike in those 
days,” she added pathetically. 

When the day of departure dawned, Janet said a 
sorrowful good-bye to her animals, and set off unwillingly 
with Mrs. Carew for London. 


PART II. 


Two years passed, very uneventful ones for Janet Craven. 
She paid a second visit to her London aunt, who, as she 
put it, had “thinned” her niece by taking her everywhere. 
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In vain Janet explained that she could not enjoy amuse- 
ments of any sorts, ez masse, that country folk like time 
to think over what they have seen last, and to be able to 
absorb and enjoy it all ina sober fashion, instead of dis- 
pelling the memory of one grandly-acted piece (for in- 
stance) by going to see something inferior on the follow- 
ing night. 

The result of Mrs. Carew’s system was that at the 
week’s end Janet found her mind a hopeless jumble of 
colour, sound, and light, with nothing clearly defined, or 
helpful amongst it all. 

Mrs. Carew “ knew the ropes” of London life, and, as 
Janet said, gave her such an “innings” of it, that she 
fairly panted for the green sloping lawns of the Manor 
House, for her dogs and horses, and home life generally. 
The memory of the unhappy episode which first caused 
her to go to London, seemed gradually to wear off her 
mind, and by the time she had obtained her aunt’s leave 
to return home after her first visit to London, she had 
almost forgotten it. 

She received such a welcome from all her home-folk 
that she felt quite happy and like her old self again. She 
was standing in front of the house, making a picture of 
herself, with her dogs, when Mr. Evans came to pay his 
respects. The colour came to her cheeks for a moment on 
recognising him, but she turned and put her foot down 
firmly on the gravel, a trick she had when determined, 
and faced him bravely. 

After expressing his pleasure at seeing her home again, 
the old fellow ventured a timid query as to a chaperon. 
“No,” said Janet, with decision, ‘if I can’t take care of 
myself, and my good name too, now I am forty, I shall 
never manage to do so. So please never revert to the 
chaperon subject again.” 

She took up her old life again just where she left it, 
and it flowed on as life in the depths of the country will, 
each day full of human interests and small excitements, 
each moment filled with life and its duties, but at the end 
of a year leaving few real events, or striking incidents stand- 
ing out, to make one year differ markedly from another. 
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Roy Parker, meanwhile, had resumed his old business 
in a spiritless way, the energy seemed gone from him, and 
he performed his duties mechanically. He took himself 
to task in vain, and after sitting down to “have it out 
with himself,” as he said, he was no nearer understanding 
what was amiss with the world (as far as he was con- 
cerned with it) and its inhabitants, than before. 

His pupils who had at one time been so enthusiastic 
about their teacher, and would await their turn patiently 
till “Mr. Parker was disengaged,” became much less. 
exacting on that point, and wondered what had happened 
to make him so quiet and uninteresting, and unlike what 
he had been. Suddenly they realised that he was gradu- 
ally becoming whiter and more wan. They then jumped 
to the conclusion that the work was too heavy for him, 
and that he was falling into a state of delicate health. 

Things got to such a point at last, that the Manager 
spoke to young Roy on the subject, and explained that 
they could not afford to keep languid, half-hearted people 
in the bicycle trade; they must be up-to-date and 
energetic, or they must go. 

It ended in Roy Parker leaving at the expiration of his 
quarter. He had been well paid as a cycling teacher, and 
he set out to seek for fresh work with a decent little sum 
in his possession. London seemed to stifle him, he 
panted for the country and its sights and sounds, and all 
unknown to himself, he longed for the sight of Janet. He 
longed to enter once more the circle of her robust, 
practical life, and to feel braced and refreshed, by the 
original and determined mind, which showed itself in 
every movement, and in everything which she either said 
or did. , 

Roy was in despair about Janet, for almost uncon- 
sciously to himself he had become hopelessly in love with 
her. He had kept his feelings well in hand during the 
time he was at the Manor House, he had looked the 
situation in the face, and determined on his course of 
conduct, and had never once (except in thought) swerved 
from the plan he had laid down. 

He had the artist’s temperament (inclined to melan- 
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choly and introspection) and the strain of keeping his 
feelings to himself in his somewhat isolated life, had tried 
him sorely. 

He was the only member left out of a large family. 
His father, who had been a country parson, had broken 
down from sorrow, and become impoverished through 
the long illness of his wife. He could not afford 
to send Roy to school, but educated him himself, 
and in return Roy had devoted himself to his father, and 
been his right-hand-man until his death. 

Roy found himself facing the world later on, with no 
means of subsistence, until the thought of teaching cycling 
(at which he was an adept) first crossed his mind. 

The only near relative Roy possessed was an uncle 
who lived on his own acres, not many miles from the 
Manor House. To this relative he wrote, explaining 
that he was breaking down in health, and needed a rest, 
and before long he found himself and his bicycle landed 
at Crix. 

While anxiously turning over in his mind what he 
could do in order to earn a decent living, he lay tossing 
and thinking all through one long summer night, dosing, 
waking, and dreaming, and thinking again and again, 
without arriving at any result. 

In after years he never forgot that night. It was 
almost as light as day, and the scent of roses and sweet- 
peas came in at his open window, with that wonderful 
languorous power which is tn the sweetness of blossoms 
on asummer night. A nightingale sang himself hoarse 
just outside the window, but Roy’s soul knew no peace 
or rest. 

A most unhappy mortal was he, his face looked more 
wan than ever, his fair hair was tossed back in his 
endeavours to make his brain act to good purpose, and 
he moaned and twisted in his mental trouble ; while over 
and over again came the thoughts which haunted him by 
day, and disturbed his rest at night. 

“What must I do to earn a decent living, so that I 
can present myself to her as a gentleman should?” 

Just as the morning broke, Roy suddenly opened his 
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eyes and gazed with a bright comprehensive glance 

around. He jumped from his bed and paced up and 
down the room, then almost shouted, ‘‘ Now I have it at 
last.” 

He was too engrossed with his thoughts to note the 
beauty of the sunrise, or the roses which climbed in at 
the window. His step was triumphant, and he looked 
many years younger in those few glad moments. 

Then and there in his excitement he sat down, not 
waiting even to clothe himself, and worked out his plan. 

It would have sounded crude and hopeless enough 
to the ordinary outsider, but Roy knew the ropes of the 
bicycle business by heart, and he felt certain that if pro- 
perly carried out there ought to be a small fortune in the 
notion which had come into his mind as he lay tossing, 
and turning, so miserably in his bed. 

He gave himself no rest until he had thought out and 
worked up, his idea to the point of perfection. His 
invention was an ingenious brake-holder and lock com- 
bined, for the convenience and safe-keeping of his favourite 
iron steed. 

He soon returned to London, and proceeded to search 
the records at the Patent Office, and finally projected his 
invention. Then came a season of hard work and patient 
toil. Not being a capitalist, he was obliged to get his 
invention “on the market” himself. He worked unceas- 
ingly for three months, and then his reward came in the 
shape of a regular flood of royalties, and the assurance 
that before long he would be able to sell his invention to 
such advantage that it would secure him a modest little 
income. 

One success conduces to further effort, and Roy 
plunged into the subject of improvements of other 
patents with very satisfactory results. 

Overflowing with happiness, he wrote an account of 
his doings and his hopes to his uncle, and started off on 
the brightest of smart and up-to-date bicycles, one late 
autumn morning, to pay a visit to the Manor House and 
to Janet. 

He was such a single-hearted sort of fellow that it 
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never dawned upon him to wonder if Janet was married, 
or changed in any way, or whether she would welcome 
him, or let him see that she considered him a very 
presumptuous youth. He knew at last how deeply he 
cared for her, and everything else he felt might go, so 
far as he was concerned. 

He had expected to find her looking just as he had left 
her, and he was not disappointed. As he wheeled up to the 
door he heard her singing Whyte-Melville’s pathetically 
beautiful song-—“‘ The Place Where My Old Horse Died.” 

she was watering plants in the conservatory, and on 
hearing footsteps she pulled back the creeper, which hung 
curtainwise ‘to one side, and took a calm look out— 
country fashion—to see who the intruder might be. 

Roy looked up as he jumped from his bike, and met 
her calm regard. In his artistic, half poetic way, he 
thought that no face could look more beautiful than hers, 
beaming as it was with contentment, and bearing the 
noble look which stamps the wide-minded emancipated 
woman of the highest type. Very calmly Janet came 
down the steps to welcome Roy. She had a dignity all 
her own, which came partly by inheritance, and partly 
from the fact that almost from childhood, she had been 
the chatelaine of the Manor House. Just as her hand 
clasped his their parting came into her mind. She blushed 
vividly—one rich wave of carmine over face and neck— 
then she was calm Miss Craven once more. In her usual 
pleasant way she asked Roy to join her at tea on the 
balcony, and continued chatting to him in her charming 
impersonal manner. When she handed him his tea, she 
was struck for the first time by his more erect bearing 
and air of self-assertion. She encouraged him to talk 
about himself, and to tell her all he had been doing since 
she last saw him. 

By the time evening was upon them Roy was waving 
his adieux, as he started on his journey to Crix. He had 
first obtained Janet’s promise that she would come over 
and lunch with his people on the following day, and he 
rode off happily, full of the courage and joy which comes 
to those who succeed. 
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Janet sat long in the gloaming thinking of manythings— 
sat there full of content, glad in a quiet way that Roy had 
not forgotten her, and pleased at his success. Softly and 
solemnly she thought of all he had said to her, and of 
what she had suffered, when, for the first time in her life, 
slander had come near her life. 

Just a little bit sadly she looked out on the calm and 
lovely evening, which ended what had really been to her 
a most eventful day. A little bit sadly, because though 
she felt so young and strong, she remembered her forty 
years, and held to that old-world notion, as she did many 
others, which are now gradually dying out, that the hus- 
band should be many years his wife’s senior, and that all 
the bloom and romance of sentiment should have left a 
girl at the age of twenty-five. In spite of these feelings, 
she leant from the window with misty outlooking gaze, 
and just the same half-glad, half-triumphant smile about 
the lips, which one sees on a young maiden who is 
thinking of her first love. 

Next day, seated in the garden at Crix, Roy told her 
the rest of his story—how he had grown whiter and 
more wan for the love of her; he described that restless 
maddening time, when he had wrestled vainly night after 
night, in his endeavour to hit upon a scheme by which he 
might earn money, to enable him to take his position as 
a gentleman once more for her sake ; he did not rant nor 
rave, but talked to her rationally, just in the way she liked 
best. He had just enough of the poet in him to touch 
upon the nightingale, which shouted through that long 
and despairing night, and the heavy scent of the night- 
opening flowers, which would always recall that time of 
hopelessness and mental agony. He appealed to her in 
just the right way when he described his state of misery 
whilst cut off from her cheering and invigorating pre- 
sence. He pleaded so long and so earnestly that at last 
she laid down her objections, one by one, and consented 
to join her life with his. 

Later on, she paid a visit to the uncle at Crix, 
andand took up her bicycling again with enthusiasm, 
and a more happy couple, as they went spinning 
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along the country lanes, it would have been hard to 
find. 

The date of the wedding was drawing near. Janet 
was to be married from her aunt’s house, and great was 
Mrs. Carew’s interest in the proceedings. Her niece 
declared that she would not have any grown-up atten- 
dants—nothing but children, at her marriage. The pages 
were decorated with buckles made in the form of cycles, 
and the maidens had enamelled pins of the same 
design. 

Old Evans was brought up to London after gigantic 
efforts to assist at the ceremony, and in spite of the 
difference in the ages of the newly-married, he was heard 
to declare that a bonnier or comelier bride could not be 
found, if they beat the country round for her. 

At the breakfast he showered his congratulations and 
blessings upon them, with many a “there! there!” and 
‘dear! dear!” thrown in. 

Great preparations were made by the villagers for the 
home-coming, (when the wedding trip should be over). 
It had been decided that Janet and Roy should live at 
the Manor House, and travel about when the inclination 
was on them. Arches spanned the road at intervals all 
the way from the station. Those amongst the gossips 
who had been the most busy in ‘“‘stone-throwing” worked 
the hardest at the ‘‘ Welcomes,” as if to show their con- 
trition ; mottoes were displayed on every side, but all 
allusion to cycles or cycling had been carefully excluded 
from the scheme of decoration. 

The carriage was waiting at the station, and a group 
of men stood ready to take the horses out, to ‘“ hand- 
draw” the newly-married home in true old country fashion. 
All the village had turned out to do them honour. On 
realising the extensive preparations which had been made 
for their home-coming, Janet suddenly hit upon a plan 
which would avenge her in a quiet way, for what 
had once stung her so smartly, and would also serve to 
demonstrate that she was not ashamed of her husband's 
former means of gaining a livehood. 

While the rustics stood waiting in front of the station 
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to receive them, Janet ordered the porters to send the 
luggage up to the Manor House. 

‘She and Roy, then calmly wheeled out, and mounted 
their bicycles, and were soon spinning along the little 
side-path homeward. They halted not for obstacles of 
any sort, but wended their way round them, weed the 
Manor House was safely reached. 

They lived the ideal life of true comrades, in senda 
sympathy on all important matters. Janet gave up some 
of her prejudices on certain points, she often told her young 
friends that she had to thank her cycle craze for the 
possession of the most devoted of husbands, and the 
truest of friends. 


Mixture S. GREENE. 





The Grave of Fcle. 
Tote died. 

For this cause passed the colours from the roses, and 
sweet scents out of summer dawns. Nor did the day 
rise up any more for Dion, holding hope in both hands. 

That was the time when Athens, grown to queendom, 
sat unassailable beyond her long walls. That was the 
time when Pericles lived, and shed his influence upon the 
city, ruling men with good words, and making the temples 
worthy of the Gods. 

Then did the statues wear calm faces, carved with 
skilled hands, and wrought out of brains that had travailed 
with mighty thoughts. 

Nor need a man in those days go twenty paces from 
his door but the speech of A‘schylus met him at the 
street-corners, declaimed by the mouth of someone to 
whom the Gods had given just wisdom enough to 
recognize the wisdom greater than his own. 

And this was the time also that Dion was alive and 
young—and loved Iole:—but Iole died. 

It was the heyday of Athens the beautiful, and Dion 
was her citizen. It was the Age of Pericles,—wherein 
only to have been born so many scholiasts among us 
would barter their souls, content ; and Dion had learnt of 
Anaxagoras and spoken with Euripides. 

He who walked in the market-place heard great 
things ; and he who supped with Aspasia had no need to 
mark how the slaves shifted the dishes. 

But Iole died. . . . From that time whose face 
was welcome and whose eloquence did not tire? Not 
Athens, with her pomp and beauty, her victories by sea 
and shore, her praising cry of citizens, made the world 
to Dion the Athenian; but rather a certain spot in the 
garden of Lycanius, grey and cypress-muffled, where 
lole had her grave. 
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It was now two years since they had carried her 
thither, out of her father’s house, in the twilight of the 
morning. 

Other children had been given to her parents; and 
her name had fallen from the converse of the maids who 
had been her friends. 

Not utterly forgotten of them, and yet not bitterly 
remembered, did lole sleep . . . But Dion, who should 
have wedded her, came morn and eve, sighing, to her 
grave ; and leaned his face against the urn, and wept, un- 
checked, in the quietness. 

At morn, before the flood of life in the city surged 
against the garden walls, his steps brushed the dews from 
the long garden-grasses. At eve, when the light was re- 
treating, and the house-lamps were lit, and men took their 
pleasure, he pressed alone through the shadows to the 
cypress-muffled plot. 

The city throbbed with life, and prated of Beauty, and 
made mirth with women and wine !—but both at morning 
and evening Dion mourned, and both at morning and at 
evening, Iole slept. . . . As the sultry days came on, the 
household of Lycanius fared to his outlying villa. 

Lycanius, kind and easy-tempered, let Dion consecrate 
the deserted house to his grief. 

So Dion came and went at will through the place of 
memories, seeing in every twilight some gleam of Iole’s 
robes, and hearing her light footstep, when the rooms 
grew dim. It was at that time that his tablets were 
covered with broken elegiacs concerning her—of which 
the following only is an articulate whole, and sole merit of 
which consists in its careful abstinence from a single 
original thought. 

“Tole died. 

Her virgin years sixteen, 
Her beauty yet half-sheathed, her pillow lone. 
Converse with other maids, her parents’ love, 
Vague virgin-dreams, and chaste betrothal kiss, — 
Than these she never knew a fiercer joy .. . 
Six.days and nights the fever burned her flesh, 
Then, passing, left it cold for evermore,— 


The seventh eve she died,—and yonder sleeps ;— 
A bed more loving had her bridegroom’s been. 
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With plaints and tears they bore her to the grave, 
With plaints and tears again they often came. 

Two years the silence holds her,—and the dust :— 
One who then mourned with many mourns alone.” 


Thus, and in more words than these, and less in words 
than in habit of mind, did Dion weep the loss of his 
betrothed. 

Nor did he ever once perceive that what he had in 
truth lost was not Iole— not her whom he bore forever 
in his heart—but rather his share of life in Athens, his 
part in her beauty and the brave deeds, his place at the 
supper table of the world, where the wine cups of 
achievement are passed from hand to hand. 

He had taken Iole out of her grave, and placed within 
that silent garden plot all possibilities and all far-reaching 
hopes instead. 

There, in the dead girl’s room, lay the deeds he might 
have done, and the words he might have spoken, and the 
stamp he might have laid upon his day. 

Inert they lay, with joined hands. . . . But the dead 
girl fed upon his soul. 

Sweet rang the lyrics of Sophocles; but he never heard 
them. 

Golden-mouthed spake Pericles ; but he never sought 
to him. 

Great was the learning of Anaxagoras; but Dion, if h 
met him in the market-place, turned no gaze in his wake. 

Meanwhile, the unregarded summer posting hence, 
brought, before he looked for it, the re-habitation of 
Lycanius’ house. 

Wandering, at close of day, back to the deserted rooms 
to indulge his grief there till the dark fell, Dion found 
the lamps lit, and the busy slaves goin’ to and fro. 

The easy voice of Lycanius hailed him from the supper 
room, and mechanically he turned in the direction whence 
it came. 

Lycanius, in the loose gown of the Athenian at leisure, 
reclined at table, his wife and children sitting with him, 
for he was a man whose habit of mind bent rather to 
Roman freedom than Greek restraint, and who never 
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sought to shut wife or daughter in her own apart- 
ments. 

As Dion advanced out of the doorway slowly towards 
the glad group, he greeted the youth with a jest. 

‘We have invaded your solitude, my Dion, and come 
upon you for hospitality—not unwelcome guests, we 
hope! As master of the feast, you come late. But here 
is still meat and a place at table for you,” 

“I pray you to excuse me,” answered Dion soberly; ‘“ I 
am in no garb for a festivity, and I have already supped.” 

“Ha! ha! On bread and olives!” laughed Lycanius. 
“But such fare goes for nothing. And ‘do you call it a 
festivity where a man sups with ‘his family alone?” 

He glanced, laughing, towards his still beautiful wife, 
whose eyes responded to his mirth. 

Dion, turning to greet her, now saw that lIole’s place at 
her side was filled. 

A girl, with the frank Italian gaze, and the an quiet 
air of the Roman maidens, sat there. 

‘My niece, Rhoda,” quoth Lycanius, “‘ comes to tarry 
the winter with us; that is, if, being used to the liberty 
of her father’s conntrywomen, she can abide our cold 
Athenian ways so long.” 

‘You have heard us talk, my Dion, of my sister Thais. 
—she who is wed these twenty years to the Roman, 
Aurelius Quintus? Behold their daughter!” 

Dion made some vague response—dully aware that 
Lycanius urged him further to remain and sup, and that 
he at last escaped from the importunate kindness and 
the alien circle of content for which his mood so little 
fitted him. 

To the cousin of Iole he gave no second thought, 
carrying back to the quiet, sad house, where he dwelt 
with his widowed mother, no after-memories of her looks. 

Morning found him at the old sorrowful post, opening 
the garden door of Lycanius, and treading the familiar 
path that led to the grave. 

He had come earlier than was his wont, desiring to 
meet no one, and the garden lay, indeed, Gumb—the 


house, to all seeming, scarce astir. 
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And most silent of all was the place where Iole slept. 
He bowed his forehead on the cold urn, and made the 
old laments over it. 

But, as he leaned thus, full sad among the glowing 
colour of the morning, he was aware of a woman’s long 
robe stirring the grass, and a sudden quickened smell of 
roses breathed near him. 

Lifting his head, he saw the niece of Lycanius approach 
her cousin’s grave. 

The youngest child of Lycanius——acting evidently as a 
guide—trotted before her. His arms full of flowers. 

‘We bring roses for Iole!” he announced, with an 
important air, to Dion. 

Rhoda, tall and fair, paused now beside the stone, and 
seemed gravely intent upon the words that were carved 
there. 

Dion looked at her fresh beauty almost sullenly. 

What was she to stand thus in the morning, while Iole 
lay in the night ?—“ Tole cannot smell them, little one!” 
he said bitterly, addressing the child. 

Rhoda lifted up her frank gaze. 

‘Do not tell him that,” she said softly, the Greek 
words strung, upon the accent of Rome. ‘“ Do not tell 
him that, Domine. He thinks her pleased that we 
remember.” 

“Lady,” said Dion, turning from her abruptly, “ she 
has none to hold her in true memory save me. Her 
kindred come hither in fair weather—returning from a 
journey, oron the anniversary of her death. But I 
make this journey to her grave my only one; and all 
days to me are as the day when Iole died.” 

The Roman girl looked at him curiously. 

‘“You have lost very much with my little cousin,” she 
said, after a pause. 

Her tone was quiet and deliberate, and she turned 
instantly, having spoken to the child and the roses, as if dis- 
missing the subject with the words. The words them- 
selves had been simple things enough, and Dion had 
often heard their like, without regarding. 

Yet these clove to his memory, as with a deeper mean- 
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contempt ? 


* * * * 


He left them unanswered, and leaning a moment or 
two by the grave, looked on, as the girl and the child 
strewed their flowers. 

Rhoda glanced up quietly when he turned to go, and 
acknowledged his salutation in silence. 

Returning to his house, that day went by him as all 
other days had done since Iole died. 

At evening, he was alone beside the grave, with the 
dead girl and the dying roses. 

It had grown too dim to read the epitaph—a me- 
chanical habit of his, though so long known by heart— 
but he encircled the urn with his hands, and bowed his 
cheek down upon it. 

Lamps from the house gleamed out through the trees 
into the twilight, and there came to his ears, now and 
then, the sweet distant sound of one playing on a lute. 

The enclosing mists made him shiver, as he pressed 
his lips against the stone. 

“Tole!” he whispered passionately, ‘dost thou hear, 
cold in the night, alone, that they are happy in yonder, 
and forgetting thee? Never heed them, my beloved, I 
am near thee—thou art not alone—I do not forget. 
Wait but a little, Iole, for me, in the grey quiet fields of 
the dead. There prepare for me the bridal-couch, and 
make ready thy arms to hold me. For I shall come to 
thee, my dearest, and to thee only. Do not fear that 
any festal board, or sweet look of other woman, shall 
draw me back from thee! No! The Gods who parted 
us in life will not avail to part us in the shades. Wait 
but a little, and where thou sleepest, I shall also sleep!” 

So he vowed; and so, in a measure, comforted, went 
home. 

‘Where hast thou stayed so long, dear son?” his 
mother asked him gently; and though she knew before 
she heard it what would be his answer, she sighed when 


he spoke. 
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‘Dost thou lament for ever,” she said, ‘‘one who is at 
rest? I, who ama woman, dear son, know that if thy 
Iole has lost much joy, she has been spared much sorrow. 
And can thy tears restore her to thy arms?” 

“No! but they can keep her there!” cried Dion, 
flinging out his words almost with fierceness, as he 
remembered his oath. 

The Lady Cleone said no more. She had grown 
wise with the wisdom of the aging. 

But the days wore . . . many days and nights. 
The year closed in and the rains and the dawns and 
the twilights grew cheerless and cold. 

Dion failed not in his sorrowful pilgrimages at any 
time; and perhaps at no season since lIole’s death 
had he mourned with more tears over her tomb. . 
But there were days when the falling damps chilled him 
to the bone, and when the hospitable voice of Lycanius 
would take no denial. 

The winter passed, and with the earliest spring came 
young Aurelius Quintus to bring his sister home. Dion 
took but little heed of her departure—the less that his 
mother had fallen sick, and that even his observances 
at Iole’s grave had sometimes to be omitted in his filial 
solicitude. 

But when he next came to the house of Lycanius, he 
heard that Rhoda, in the frank fashion of her country, 
had left a message of farewell to the ‘“‘ Dominus Dion,” 
and her wishes for the speedy health of the ‘ Domina 
Cleone.” 

Dion repeated the words to his mother as he sat 
beside the bed. 

Cleone smiled tenderly. 

‘My son, I also wish it, although I am old, and rest 
were grateful. I had not desired to quit thee until I saw 
thy children about my knees. 

‘And yet, in all things, let the Immortals do their will 
with us.” 

But, as it chanced, her summons not being come, 
Cleone rallied with the milder days and the scent of the 
roses. 
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And the household fell again under her mild, firm rule; 
and she took revived pleasure in her needlework, 
and in the reading of her favourite A%schylus. 

So that the shadow of Thanatos moved away from 
Dion’s door, and Dion himself, at the close of a late 
summer day, walked once more in the garden of Lycanius, 
and sought the accustomed path towards the grave. 

All seemed familiar, and yet strange. It was long since 
he had come hither, and though he brought his grief with 
him, it was almost as a thing remote. 

Mechanically, his eyes scanned the epitaph : 

‘ Jole—the virgin daughter of Lycanius.” 

But the words conveyed no meaning to his tired brain. 

Even the sense of communion with the dead was gone ! 
He was alone, and an alien by the tomb of her he loved. 

‘‘ Jole—a virgin /”—she remained a virgin yet. Vainly 
he had called upon her with passion. She must be in- 
capable of understanding. 

He stood among the fair colours of the evening, think- 
ing thus—sad to the soul. 

Of a sudden, the soft sweep of a woman’s gown came 
upon the long grasses; and he was aware of the 
quickened scent of roses. 

Turning, with caught breath, he saw the niece of 
Lycanius, stand tall and fair with greeting in her eyes. 

For very wonder his voice broke as he faltered out— 

“You are come again. . . . comeagainto Athens ? 
I believed that you would return no more!” 

“Truly,” she answered, with a smile trembling on her 
mouth. “I have come again before I had the right to 
expect a welcome. . . . But my father had affairs that 
called him to Athens, and I—I would have it that he. 
must bring me also. ‘Tis not his habit to deny mea 
thing, and thus Iam here! You must think but meanly 
of your city, Domine, if you cannot understand my desire 
to look upon her again.’ 

‘ Athens is fair enough,” answered Dion, “and yet] 
could not hope that I should see you more. Indeed, | 
knew not whether you were already wedded—or, at: 
least, to some noble of your own great city, betrothed.’ 
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She laughed, plucking at the roses in her belt. 

‘“Had that been so, I must perforce have stayed at 
home, stitching for my bridal. There is much to do 
when maids wed. But I am still my own, and would 
stave off the ill moment when I must call some man my 
lord. Even you, Domine, must have perceived the fact 
that my own will is very sweet to me.” 

‘“ The Romans,” he said, in a dull, mechanical voice, 
‘“‘orant much freedom to their women. You will rule 
your own house, Lady Rhoda, and your so-called ‘ lord,’ 
and go abroad, after their fashion, even as you will.” 

With an almost inaudible sigh she made answer: “I 
am very unreasonable, Domine, but all those good things. 
would not atone. There is, perhaps, but one good thing 
in the whole world to console a woman for her lost free- 
dom, and few find that. ’Tis not a custom among us to 
make marriages of love. The Romans—lI speak not of 
my father, who came to Athens for his wife—the Romans 
seldom love their wives, nor the Roman ladies their 
husbands.” 

While talking, she had drawn nearer to the grave, and 
now, as she ceased to speak, bent down suddenly and 
put her lips lightly to the stone. 

‘Sleep well, little cousin!” she said, half reverently, 
half as in raillery, ‘‘ who fell asleep before you knew of 
such sad things!” 

‘Do you envy her, Lady Rhoda ?” asked Dion, gazing 
at her intently. 

“A little—perhaps,” sighed the girl. ‘It must be 
good to die young, and to be loved, and kept in memory 
for ever.” 

‘‘For ever!” echoed Dion, bitterly; then added, as a 
line of Euripides translated his own thought :—‘ That 
cannot be. We forget—because we cannot help it. . . 
And not until we forget are the dead really dead.” 

Their eyes met, and there was the eloquent silence of 
a moment. 

Dion broke into the pause, speaking with a new and 
firmer ring in his voice. 

“I have to speak with Lycanius,” he said; “and it 
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grows chill here by the grave. If you will permit it, I 
will enter with you.’ 

‘Yes, let us go in,” he assented, ‘“‘ Lycanius looks for 
rou. And my father, he also is in the house.” 

And she held out her hand to him as one who at last 
accepts a guide. 

Somewhat of the gesture’s meaning conveyed itself to 
Dion ; and, taking the small soft fingers into his own, he 
led her from the sleeping place of Iole. 

Nevermore, his heart told him, would he come again 
hither in the old fashion. 

When they came to the bend in the path he turned 
and cast a long, long backward look upon the grave. And 
as he looked his own words, uttered through the ironical 
laughter of the Fates, returned upon him— 

‘Wait but a little—in the quiet grey fields of the dead. 

There prepare for me the bridal couch. 
Do not fear that any festal board or sweet look of other 
woman shall draw me back from thee!” 

And, in that moment, all the long drawn-out grief of 


the two years gathered into one wave, and flung itself 
upon him. . . . Surged once across his heart, ebbed 
back, and died away—as the little virgin soul relaxed its 


final hold, and sank down alone for ever among the 
shades. 


G. H. Went. 





Sergeant tbarding’s Grandfather. 


‘You all know,” said the Sergeant, as he took his pipe 
from his mouth, watched the smoke curl upwards, and 
absent-mindedly took a pull at Cornish’s beer, “ that many 
things, as well as wooden legs, run in families. Now, 
my father was in the Thirty-second in the Crimea and 
in the Mutiny, and my grandfather was in the Thirty- 
second in the Peninsular; and I was in the Thirty- 
second, or, as we call it now, the first battalion of the 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, in Afghanistan and 
Egypt. And we are not the only family famous in the 
annals of the old regiment, for, wherever there was a 
Harding in the ranks or with the stripes, there was a 
Tresidder with an epaulette, or a star, or a crown, or 
both on his shoulder.” 

‘Ts it just a march out or a fight, Sergeant?” said 
Cornish. 

“It may be the adjutant’s lecture on tactics or military 
topography. I can’t tell until”—and Sergeant cocked his 
eye into the bottom of his empty mug—*‘ | hear the bugles 
play that inspiring call, ‘Haste to the cookhouse door, 
boys, haste to the cookhouse door.’ ” 

‘Is it cider, Sergeant?” I asked. 

‘‘ With the least taste of gin in it,” he replied. 

When his mug was refilled, he took a good draught, 
and said—- 

I think it'll be a fight this time. You will all have 
heard of the great struggle in the Peninsular, which made 
the Duke, and really broke Napoleon. In May 1811 
we blockaded Almeida, and Marshal Massena advanced 
on the second of that month for Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
the great battle, ending in the defeat of the French, was 
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fought on the fifth. But that has very little to do with 
this yarn, for what I want you to know is that in I Com- 
pany, D.C.L.I., at the blockade of Almeida, was my 
grandfather, Corporal—it took a man longer to get one 
stripe in ’11 than it does to get three and a badge over 
them now-— Harding, and with him was Captain Tresidder 
of the same Company. A very fine man was my grand- 
father, even among a very fine lot, for they called the 
company ‘“ The Cornish Highlanders.” My grandfather 
stood six foot three, and was the flank man of the leading 
four, and the only little man was the Sergeant of No. 1 
Section, who was right guide, and carried his four foot 
six by the side of my grandfather. 

Now it happened that, in their frequent little pleasure 
trips round and about the Peninsular, the Thirty-second 
had been in the same neighbourhood before, though they 
were now outside the walls, and the other time they had 
been inside. In one of the ups and downs of the war 
my grandfather had been quartered in a house on the 
walls belonging to a widow man called Senor Vivar, who 
had one daughter who kept house for him. She was a 
ripper—tall, black-haired, black-eyed, with small hands 
and feet, and a little dash of temper at times ; my grand- 
father liked them so. Captain Tresidder was billeted in 
the same house too. The Senorita came to my grand- 
father, and said : 

“Do you know this Captain Tresidder and his family 
in England?” 

“Oh, iss, Miss,” said he. ‘‘ Brave an’ respectable 
folks they be. My folks knaw 'n well,” 

‘Of course, I know he’s brave, and I’m glad to hear 
he’s respectable.” 

“I didn’t mean brave that way, Miss. ’Tes the fault 
of me being brought up to the profession of agriculture 
that I do use a few country words now andthen. I did say 
‘brave,’ just as I might use it if I said I was bravean’ tall.” 

“Of course, I know,” said she. “‘I can see you are 
tall, and I feel sure you are brave.” 

Then my grandfather despaired of teaching a provin- 
cialism to a foreigner, and said gallantly : 


8 
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“Your bright eyes, Miss, put the explanation of words 
clean out of my head.” 

“Is his family a noble and rich one?” 

“As noble as my own,” said my grandfather, ‘‘and 
even richer. “Tes no good talking of thiccy Norman 
William and his people. Tresidders and Hardings were 
settled in Britain on the same place as they are now 
when King Arthur played skittles with the seven cham- 
pions of Christendom—him of Spain among ’n.” 

She laughed, and day by day Captain Tresidder and 
the Senorita Vivar got more and more friendly, and my 
grandfather let them, as he thought he was bound to 
back up a fellow-countryman and a neighbour at home. 
Though he did feel somewhere down in the soles of his 
boots that the Senorita might have done rather better for 
herself, as Captain Tresidder was only a very ordinary 
sized man, say five foot ten, and nothing very wonderful 
in chest or muscles. Yet, in the eyes “of love, all men 
are equal, and beauty smiles as often on the mis-shapen 
dwarf as on the fine man. (Here the Sergeant heaved 
a deep sigh.) It is very possible had moustaches been 
worn in those days, things might have been different, for 
the colour of my grandfather's hair and complexion was 
very like mine, and a moustache is a great ornament. 
But soldiers were shaved then except draught stopper 
whiskers. So, somehow, the Senorita and Captain 
Tresidder settled it up, with the blessing of Senor Vivar 
and my grandfather, and were to get married as soon as 
the Allies had got the bloody Usurper down. Bloody 
Usurper was what Napoleon was called then, though I 
hear they call him all kinds of things, good and bad now, 
and write more about him in the papers than they used 
to do in ’I5. 

So the fortune of war took my grandfather away from 
Almeida, from the house on the walls, where the tall, 
black-haired, black-eyed Senorita Vivar lived, and away 
with him, of course, went Captain Tresidder. I can tell 
you nothing of the affectionate and affecting parting, for 
my orandfather was not a man of sentiment, but a man 
of action ; in fact he often regretted the sentimentality 
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of Captain Tresidder. But the fortune of war took my 
grandfather back to Almeida, and, with him, the Thirty- 
second and Captain Tresidder. Now things were. the 
other way round, and my grandfather no longer lived in 
the house on the walls, but lay outside the town on the 
ground, while the French slept warm within. 

‘Corporal Harding,” said Captain Tresidder. 

“ Sir,” said my grandfather, saluting. 

It was a strong point in him that he never grudged 
paying any little respect to anyone whom Society arti- 
ficially put above him. 

‘“Do you remember Senor Vivar’s house on the walls 
where I was quartered ?” 

‘‘The house where we were quartered? Iss, Sir.” 

‘“Do you remember Senorita Vivar ? ” 

“The tall, black-haired, black-eyed—” began my 
grandfather. Then, remembering he was not a man of 
sentiment, he pulled himself up with a round turn, and 
said, .“ iss, Sir.” 

Captain Tresidder stared, and then said— 

‘You probably didn’t notice it, Harding, but she and 
I were very fond of each other.” 

‘My brains not being up to the size of my body,” said 
my grandfather, which was a distinct cut at the less manly 
proportions of Captain Tresidder, but so carefully veiled 
as an attack on the speaker’s own head, that.it gave no 
handle against him, ‘‘I don’t notice quite all I ought, Sir. 
But I did notice something of the kind.” 

‘“Now, when we take the town, we shall most likely 
have some little hand to hand fighting from house to 
house, and there will be trouble in the streets. I want 
you, if it’s anyhow possible, to get down to the house on 
the walls where Senor Vivar lives with his daughter.” 

“ The tall, black-haired—” 

“Damn your descriptions. You know well enough 
whom I mean, without making an inventory.” I grieve 
to say that the officers of our army used to swear in the 
Peninsular. Of course, they don’t now. Then Captain 
Tresidder went on— 

‘“What I want you to do is, as soon as ever we get 

g* 
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into the town, to take a file of men, and go off to Senor 
Vivar’s house, and protect it from any hubbub that may 
be going on.” 

“Very good, Sir. But what about yourself?” 

“Although I am most anxious to get to see the 
Senorita at the earliest possible moment, | must stick to 
the Company at the assault and until all fighting is over.” 

“Why wait till then, Sir?” 

“How do you mean? You know quite well I can’t 
possibly get away from the Company while we’re under 
arms. 

‘‘Go and see her before the assault, Sir.” 

‘“How’s that to be done?” 

“Do ’ee remember thiccy old castle up to Trevena? 
Many a time us have a-been up they crazy old steps on 
the, hillside to get up to the top where King Arthur's 
cups and saucers are. Up the side of the wall of 
Almeida, just close to the widow man’s house, run pieces 
of stone, sticking out of the wall, zigzagging now one 
way, now t’ other, so as, if ’ee look at ’n, ee think they’re 
there by accident; but, if ’ee ’ve a steady head, and a 
good conscience, like a soldier, ee ‘ll find, when ’ee go 
up an’ up, accidental though they seem, that ’ee get there 
just the same.” 

‘How do you know all this?” 

‘““T just noticed it, Sir,” said my grandfather. 

“And you can take me over the moat and up to the 
house ?” 

‘Over ?—not being a bird, I cannot, Sir. But when I 
do think how many years ago ’tes that you and I ded 
swim out to Gull Rock off Trebarwith, I dun’t doubt ’ee 
can take yourself across. I'll go with ‘ee and show 'ee 
where to land, and how to get up to the house, and then, 
perhaps, we'll see the black——” 

“ That will do. We will start at ten o'clock to-night. 
Come to my quarters at that time.” 

“Very good, Sir,” said my grandfather, and, saluting 
with his usual politeness, drawing back his right foot 
until the toe was on a level with the left heel, turning 
smartly on his heels to the right about, he stepped off a 
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full pace with the left foot, and made his way to his tent 
with his chin quite an inch higher in the air than his stock 
forced him to carry it. 

At ten o'clock my grandfather called for Captain Tre- 
sidder, and, when they had each put on a long cloak to 
hide the uniform, led the way to the picquets. When 
they got to the relief, my grandfather said— 

“] shall be glad ef ‘ee’ll give me two five-shilling 
pieces, Sir, and stop here talking to the Captain in com- 
mand of the picquet while I just go to the front for a 
few minutes.” 

Captain Tresidder halted while my grandfather ad- 
vanced, and in a few minutes the latter returned to the 
same alignment, saying— 

“ [ve lost those two crowns, Sir, and two file of out- 
lying sentries are looking outwards right and left.” 

So they went on between two files of sentries all look- 
ing discreetly outwards, and came to the moat. And, 
when they got there, the Captain said— 

“ Why, here's a boat.” 

“| just noticed it on the stream a couple of miles off, 
and a fatigue party of four who come from round 
Windingford way soon brought it along without much 
noise. I promised ’n a let-off guard.” 

“The devil you did! Who commands this company ? 
You or 1?” 

“You, Sir. Shall I get out the fatigue party, and carry 
the boat back again?” 

‘ | don’t think you need dothat. I’ll see what I can do 
about the guard.” 

Then they paddled noiselessly across the water just to 
the point below Senor Vivar’s house, where the steps 
began, and there my grandfather made the boat fast by 
the painter, and scrambled up carefully with Captain 
Tresidder after him. At the top they were in a narrow 
alley which ran by the high wall of Senor Vivar’s garden. 
As they went along, a wicket gate in the wall opened, 
and out burst three Spaniards with a muffled-up woman. 
She, on seeing my grandfather, shouted * Help,” and my 
grandfather exclaimed, ‘‘ The tall, black-haired——” 
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But he had no time for more, as, at that moment, along 
with Captain Tresidder, he fell on the Spaniards—my 
grandfather with a stout stick he had in his hand and 
Captain Tresidder with hissword. My grandfather, who 
was a ladies’ man all his life, or perhaps | should not 
have been here,—there are such temptations for a fine 
handsome man in the army, for the women swarm round 
him like swaddies round the commissariat beer barrel 
after a field day—hit one, the biggest he was, of the 
Spaniards such a crack on the head that it sounded like 
the big drummer hitting the big drum with the stick in 
both hands, caught the tall, black-haired, black-eyed 
Senorita round the waist and ran through the wicket. 
He thought there were four people, three men and a 
woman, with whom to settle, and he had arranged for 
two, one man who lay on the ground with a lump on his 
skull, and one woman who lay in my grandfather’s arms. 
Surely, thought my grandfather, I can leave my superior 
officer to deal with the other two. At the same moment 
when he was thinking this, came Senor Vivar with a 
crowd of servants running from the house into the garden, 
each with some handy but useless weapon in his hand, 
from a clothes’ prop to a toasting-fork. The Senor took 
his daughter into his own arms, and gave her over to the 
care of two women servants. 

‘‘Dun’t ’ee trouble ’nself,” said my grandfather. ‘I’m 
not tired yet.” ‘ 

‘‘Preserver of my child,” said the old gentleman, ‘“‘ how 
can I thank you?” 

‘°Tes the most usual thing, I understand, for the 
lady to marry the gentleman in such acase; but I'd 
rather leave that to the lady herself. As my hands are 
free now, I think ’ee’d best thank me by gettin’ the gate 
open and lettin’ me out to help Captain Tresidder. A's 
a smaller man ’n I and all maybe want a hand.” 

For they heard the sounds of the scuffle still going on; 
but just then another and a steady sound struck on their 
ears. It was the sound of a French picquet coming down 
the alley, and my grandfather rushed to the gate to 
unbar it; but Captain Tresidder from outside cried— 
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‘“ Keep it shut, or they will come into the garden, and 
we shall both be lost.” 

“If you're going to be lost as it is, I’m going to be 
lost with ’ee.” 

Steel was striking on steel outside, and my grand- 
father tore at the heavy bars inside; but he was not in 
time. 

Captain Tresidder’s back was against the gate to gain 
what advantage was to be got from the echelon in the 
alignment of the wall, and thus to avoid being taken in 
flank by the Spaniards’ knives. But the divergence from 
the straight line was so small that he was in danger of the 
two closing on him at the same time, when, although he 
might have killed one, he would have been at the mercy 
of the other. But, like a fox terrier does with a cat at 
bay, they hovered just out of reach, and each was afraid 
to run in, lest he should be the one and not the other. 
Captain Tresidder knew that if he waited until the picquet 
came up he would be caught, and, although the uniform 
under his cloak would save him from being shot asa spy, 
yet he would be a prisoner, even if he were not killed in the 
taking, as sometimes happens to men thought to be spies, 
when it is known that their uniform will make it impossi- 
ble to kill them after the taking. The two half closed with 
him, one engaging him on the right, while the other tried to 
stab him inthe back, but Tresidder forced the one to the 
full distance of the sword’s point, and then, quickly turn- 
ing half right, caught the knife of the second on the forte 
of the sword, and knocked it out of the Spaniard’s hand, 
but it had come near enough to knock off his cap. The 
picquet was now near enough to see that a scuffle was 
on, and the sergeant hurried his men on. Then Captain 
Tresidder had a bright idea, and swinging his sword round 
him in a wide semicircle in order to keep the Spaniards 
as far off as possible, he shouted at the top of his voice— 

‘‘A moi, mes braves.” 

At a distance, and with the clash of his sword which he 
struck on the wall at the end of its semicircle to drown 
his accent, the picquet did not know him for an English- 
man. His cap was gone, and it never struck them that 
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under his military cloak the uniform might be English. 
So they came down at the double; thé Spaniards started 
off too. As the picquet reached him- Captain Tresidder 
waved his sword to the men to continue the chase, and 
they swept past him. Then he knocked at the door, 
saying— 

‘Let me in quickly before they come back.” 

Just then my grandfather succeeded in getting the 
gate open. Captain Tresidder came in and the door was 
soon made fast. 

What a fuss they all made about Captain Tresidder, 
although it was really my grandfather who saved the 
Senorita. They all went in and had a bit of supper, just 
a pasty and a bottle of cider, | suppose—the kind of 
supper one knocks up ina hurry. Then the Senor and 
my grandfather had a long talk, after which my grand- 
father’s breeches’ pocket gave forth a jingle as he walked. 
And Captain Tresidder and the Senorita had a long talk, 
at which they both seemed very happy and the Senorita 
cried somewhat, which shews the likeness among women 
all the world over. My grandfather always said that, if 
everyone had his rights, he himself would have been 
talking to the Senorita, but he never said who would 
have had the gold pieces. 

After a couple of hours had passed my grandfather and 
Captain Tresidder, finding no noise was to be heard out- 
side, and trusting that the picquet had either run the 
Spaniards to earth, or lost them and then had gone on 
its rounds contented, made the most touching farewells, 
went down the alley, committed their bodies to the deep, 
and returned to their own quarters. 

When the assault took place, my grandfather—as he 
had been asked to do—looked after the house on the wall 
and the tall, black-haired, black-eyed Senorita, and my 
grandfather and Captain Tresidder were billeted in the 
same house during the occupation, and a very good time 
they had. Though Captain Tresidder was nearly 
always with the Senorita, which my grandfather thought 
hardly fair. 

And afterwards, when, as my grandfather put it, for he 
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was always a modest man, and could not be brought to 
praise himself, the Thirty-second and the Duke had quite 
broken the power of the Usurper, and European peace 
was restored, Captain Tresidder married the tall, black- 
haired, black-eyed Senorita, and that’s why the present 
Major Tresidder, who was with the Thirty-second in 
Egypt when I was there, has such an olive complexion. 
Though, if my grandfather had had his due, it’s I who 
should have had Spanish blood in my veins. 


G. STANLEY ELLIs. 





H Smart Woman. 


Two women were walking slowly from the Achilles 
Statue towards Marble Arch. It was summer time, and 
all the world—all their world—was walking or driving. 
The elder of the two, while keeping up a constant flow of 
talk, had her eyes fixed on the passing stream and a 
shade of anxiety was palpable on her face. She was 
about seven or eight and thirty, with a wonderful head of 
fair hair and a lovely complexion. It was her charac- 
teristic to be always beautifully dressed and got up. 
People were struck by her, talked to her, and only carried 
away the impression of her clothes. To such an extent 
can artificiality be carried. 

“Tt was so annoying,” she was saying, ‘“‘ Lady Mary 
said if she had only known of my being there she would 
have been’so delighted to have me, and the Wards are 
really becoming so middle-class. They never make any 
attempt to entertain their guests. I was bored to death. 

‘They are most kind people,” returned Mrs. Moly- 
neux, a trifle vexed, thinking of all the trouble Di and 
her maid caused in that quiet household. 

‘Oh, yes ; but one wants more exciting daily food than 
kindness pur et stemple. Do you know, I am afraid I 
must hurry on. So nice of you to have come with me.” 

Mrs. Molyneux had hardly turned when she was seized 
upon by an enormously tall, stout woman. 

‘“Was that Di Hargreaves who just left you? I am 
thankful I escaped her. I turned a blind eye and a deaf 
ear when she was in our part of the world, and I don't 
suppose she will ever forgive me. When one has a 
shooting party and a crowd of men to entertain she is all 
right, but she won't tolerate another girl in the house, 
and I have a daughter to bring out; the sort that won’? 
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be brought out, too, worse luck,” she added with a mock 
tragic sigh. “I hear that Di’s talk is so rzsgué that the 
Wards said they couldn’t ask anyone to meet her ; but I 
imagine that is an exaggeration.” 

‘She entertains men so well that I .should think it 
quite likely,” said Lady Mary calmly. ‘I never listen, 
and Di never talks to women. But I know that when a 
certain type of woman feels her youth and good looks 
going, she salts her conversation. If she has brains she 
is witty ; if she hasn’t, she’s improper. _ It’s all salt.” 

Mrs. Molyneux laughed, and they parted. Meanwhile 
the subject of their conversation had crossed the road 
and quickened her pace until she overtook a man—tall, 
thin, and very dark—who was striding along in no very 
good temper. 

‘Why the devil can’t you come when you see me?” 
he asked, scowling. ‘You strolled along with that 
Molyneux woman as if you had the whole day before you.” 

‘“T couldn’t help it, Jim,” answered Di, almost humbly. 
‘] left her as soon as | could.” 

“Oh! if you don’t care about my society there is 
nothing more to be said. +1 am going home now. You 
had better come and see Bessie; perhaps her company 
will please you more.” 

‘“ How is she?” 

“Tl again, as usual. The house is like a hospital— 
doctor and nurses in and out all day long. You might 
be a little more entertaining, Di, considering the life I 
lead.” 

“You haven’t given me a chance,” said Di, tiring of 
her idol’s reproaches. ‘You storm at me whenever I 
meet you. I think you might consider how difficult my 
life is, and how Papa and Bertie nag at me all day long 
because I don’t marry.” 

“Marry, then. It is quite evident you don't care for 
me any longer. You grudge me even five minutes of 
your day.” 

‘You make me so unhappy when I see you, and yet 
Iam more so if I stay away. I wish you would kill me, 
Jim.” 
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“You are too good-looking for that yet awhile,” said 
Sir James Reed, with an unpleasant laugh. “I don't 
want to quarrel with you, Di. If I wasn’t fond of you | 
shouldn't be so jealous. Can't yousee that? You must 
make allowances for a man.” 

‘“T have made allowances for so long—nine years,” 
sighed Di. ‘ What is the use of talking? I will go up 
and see Bessie. Are you dining at home?” 

“| will, if you'll stay.” 

Di's face brightened. She went upstairs with all her 
accustomed swagger and assurance. 

‘“ How are you, Bessie?” she said carelessly, without 
waiting for an answer. ‘‘ What do you think of my new 
hat? It’s quite my own idea, but I daresay | shall see 
it copied everywhere next week,” and she walked over to 
a mirror and looked at herself complacently. 

Lady Reed moved restlessly on her sofa. An internal 
complaint had deprived her of all the good looks for 
which her husband had married her. Faded, haggard, 
always in pain, she still clung to life. 

‘You are so selfish, Di,” she said, querously, ‘‘ I wish 
you would modulate your voice, and | think your hat is 
hideous. I suppose you are going to dine with Jim. I 
would rather have you than that other woman, she uses 
scent that makes me ill.” 

“What other woman?” said Di, turning, with anger 
in the light hazel eyes usually so expressionless. 

“Mrs. Bruce Harding, she comes with her husband. 
It will be what I have seen so often. Jim raves about a 
woman for three months, and when he has made her 
adore him, he keeps her at the end of a string for him to 
torment. But marriage is too strong a string to break, 
and he is weary even of tormenting me.” 

“You are horribly cynical to-night, Bessie,” and Di 
shuddered. ‘I have never heard you talk like this. 
before.” 

‘Tam past caring. I can’t mend matters, so I may 
at least have the consolation of talking about them. 
Take my advice, Di; break your chain before it is too. 
late. It will hurt less than if you wait for Jim to break it.” 
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‘You are talking too much, I am sure ; you must feel 
worse, Bessie. I will go down and send your maid,” 
said Di thoroughly uneasy, vanishing through the door. 

Bessie laughed quietly. She knew that if she waited 
for her maid until Di remembered to send her she might 
wait some time. 

“fam a long time dying. It must be very annoying 
to them,” she ‘said to herself, but there was a certain 
amount of satisfaction in the thought, 

Vis-a-vis to her idol, Di soon forgot her uneasiness. 
His temper had veered from north to south, and for the 
hour he was the charming, fascinating, witty man who 
had won and kept poor Di's heart. 

After dinner they went into the boudoir, and there 
she sang to him, while he lounged and smoked close to 
the piano where he could touch the little tendrils which 
clustered with such art on the nape of ner neck, and so 
skilfully drew attention to its lovely curve. Di had a 
rich, full voice, and chose always the most wildly pas- 
sionate songs. To-night, what with excitement and 
champagne, she sang as if possessed by the very demon 
of passion. Her pale eyes shone with a dangerous 
ligkt, and as threw back her head, a rich volume of 
sound poured forth from the firm, white column of her 
throat. Bessie, upstairs, heard and turned uneasily on her 
sofa. 

Sir James rose, and threw away his unfinished 
cigarette. 

“By Jove, Di,” he said, admiringly, “you are a 
magnificent woman!” 

And Di, as she ieant towards him, smiled a smile of 
exultation. It was an hour of compensation for many 
others of jealousy, suspicion, and despair. 

It was late when Di gently let herself into the Bel- 
gravian flat, which, in common with her father and 
brother, she called home. 

But however gently she was heard, and a door thrown 
violently open. 

‘You have been dining at the Reeds again, of course. 
It is disgraceful, Di. | will have no more of it. You are 
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wasting all your chances of a good settlement for that 
miserable cur.” 

‘You might speak of my friends with more politeness,” 
returned Di, following him into the room, where a red- 
headed youth was sprawling on the sofa. ‘I told you 
long ago that I do not recognise your right to interfere 
with my friendships, or to spy upon me in the way you 
do. It is no use beginning all over again.” 

‘It is for your own good. I should suppose you would 
wish to marry, and marry well, like any other woman.” 

‘‘] have no wish to marry to supply youand Bertie with 
a comfortable free hotel, which seems to be your idea of 
the matter. If I marry, I marry to please myself, as you 
have lived to please yourselves. You know best why 
we are so short of money. I don’t see why it 
should be thrown entirely on me to retrieve our fallen 
fortunes,” and so saying she swept from the room. 


PART II. 


‘So you are at home at last,” said Lady Mary, rustling 
into Mrs. Molyneux’ drawing room. “All sorts of excit- 
ing things have been happening in your absence. Aren't 
you dying to hear about them?” 

‘“‘T can see you are dying to tell them,” answered Mrs. 
Molyneux, laughing, and pulling forward the largest chair 
for her guest. ‘Sit down and begin with the most ex- 
citing without delay.” 

“My dear, Bessie Reed is dead, and the betting is four 
to one that Jim will marry Di Hargreaves in a month. 
And I say he won’'t—I stick to it, he won't.” 

‘“ How heartless you all are,” said Mrs. Molyneux, with 
genuine indignation in her voice. ‘I believe soon you 
will be betting over your own wives’and husband’s chances 
of life.” 

‘“No doubt, no doubt, if there were money in it, re- 
turned Lady Mary placidly. ‘ But I think it would be 
heartless in this case not to rejoice with Di, and hope for 
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a happy conclusion to her fidelity. For just think how 
she has stuck to that man! Worldly, heartless, selfish, 
she may be, but her devotion to him is surely a redeem- 
ing feature. The amount of patience and forbearance 
she has shown is wonderful, and it hasn’t been for what 
she has got out of him, for, beyond an occcasional theatre 
ticket, I don’t believe he has ever given her anything. 
Trust Sir James for not spending his money when he can 
get all he wants for nothing!” 

‘‘What is the present situation ?” 

“The present situation is that Jim has shut himself up. 
and won't see anybody, and report has it that Di calls 
every day and leaves a bouquet of symbolical meaning. 
Pretty, isn’t it?” 

‘Which shows he has some sense of decency, and she 
none,” replied Mrs. Molyneux, with another little burst of 
wrath. 

‘What does a sense of decency matter, if being without 
it helps you to what you want? Besides, what is the use 
of bothering to hide what everyone has known for years ? 
Common sense tells you to boldly accept the situation. | 
am longing to know the next move,” she went on, after a 
pause, in which Mrs. Molyneux viciously poked the fire ; 
‘for Jim left town yesterday, finding a proper attitude 
too dull to keep up longer. In the country he can shoot, 
if nothing else, while arranging his plans for the future.” 

‘ He had better shoot himself, and Di too; that’s my 
opinion.” 

‘‘T should be worn to a shadow if I took things as 
seriously as you do,” said Lady Mary, comfortably. ‘I 
take things, and people too, as I find them. I couldn’t 
mend them if I tried, and I didn’t make them so topsy- 
turvy, so why should I worry until I feel all my bones ? 
You take my word for it, if you take people as you find 
them, you generally find a spark of good in them, as in 
poor Di for instance. I maintain no one can be utterly 
bad who can love as faithfully, as genuinely as she does.’ 

‘The end has yet to come,” answered Mrs. Molyneux, 
unconvinced, and changed the subject. 

In those days Di was suffering from the deferred hope 
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which maketh the heart so very sick. Each day she 
thought, “surely Jim will write to-day,” and to-day 
passed and to-morrow came without word or sign. She 
knew she ought to wait for him to write first, but as the 
days grew into weeks, her anxiety and impatience got the 
upper hand, and she wrote, not once, but many times. 
From humble entreaty to outraged love, they sounded all 
the notes, but only silence answered. When she heard 
he had left town she was almost beside herself. Then 
came the thought that in the country in the quiet, he must 
remember, must want her. She could hardly believe he 
was feeling remorse, and yet she could account for his 
silence in no other way. By degrees she resolved on a 
bold step. She would go down and force him to explain. 
Perhaps she had offended him in some way ; her letters 
might have annoyed him, she should have waited longer. 
Face to face there could be no danger of misinterpreta- 
tion. They would have an angry scene, such as had 
many predecessors, and then a reconciliation which would 
atone for everything... 

And Di fixed a date by which if she had received no 
news, she would venture on her desperate voyage. It 
took all her ingenuity to invent a pretext that would take 
her into the country for a whole day, and to elude 
Bertie’s proferred escort to the station. She only 
breathed with freedom when she saw the squalid subur- 
ban houses flying past the window. Arrived at the little 
wayside station, she was forced to ask her way. The 
solitary porter stared somewhat at the fashionably dressed 
lady whose shoes were so manifestly unfitted for a two- 
mile walk through lanes of winter mud. i said in her 
loftiest manner that of course she had expected the 
carriage to meet her. The man offered to go and fetch 
it, whereat she hastily said that she preferred to walk, 
and he grinned. However, he accompanied her to the 
first turning off the direct road, and left her with many 
complicated directions. Now and then the sun succeeded 
in breaking through the autumn mist which blotted out 
the landscape, and for a few moments the network of 
leafless twigs would show against a delicately pale blue 
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sky. But Di plodded on, heedless of mist or sunshine, 
absorbed in her own miserable feelings ; too absorbed to 
realise even the difficulty of the position into which she 
had thrust herself. Choosing a footpath which led 
through the grounds rather than the main drive, she 
emerged close to the windows of the house, and paused 
for a moment. The nearest window was unshuttered. 
Di stole forward and gave a hasty glance. Yes, it was 
as she had hoped. Jim was sitting there, his head in his 
hands, in one of his worst moods, judging from the face 
he lifted at Di’s stealthy tapping. 

He threw open the window, and dragged her in by the 
wrist, careless how he hurt her. 

‘What do you mean by this,” he said savagely, “can’t 
you leave me alone?” 

‘You have always complained hitherto that I left you 
too much alone; that I took no trouble to arrange 
meetings, and now when there should be no diffi- 
culty ——” 

‘““Can’t you see the impropriety of your coming in this 
way?” he broke in, “it will be all over London to- 
morrow. You should be ashamed to thrust yourself 
thus upon a man.” 

“Impropriety is a strange word between you and me,” 
Di answered, with a little bitter laugh. ‘‘ Why have you 
never answered my letters? There would surely have 
been no impropriety in that to vex your suddenly sensi- 
tive soul.” 

“| was disgusted that you should write as you did.” 

“T wrote no more than I have done any time in these 
last nine years.” 

“Yes, but the situation has changed.” 

“Ts that any reason we should change with it? In 
my estimation it only means that the last barrier between 
us is swept away.” 

“To me it means that I am free.” 

‘Poor Bessie was not much of a restraint to you,” said 
Di, thinking of the many infidelities which had been the 
occasion of stormy scenes between them, and which she 
had always ended by condoning, feeling that though she 
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was unhappy with him, she would be yet more unhappy 
without him. She knew by sad experience that his will 
never yielded to any one. 

“What does all this mean? that is what I want to 
know. What has brought you down here? that is what 
J should like to know.” 

Di took her courage in both hands. 

‘‘T came to ask when youare going to marry me. You 
know it is what I have waited for all these years. For 

our sake I have thrown away all my chances of a com- 
fortable life. A woman such as I am must marry ; there 
is no other possible end for her. You know it as well as 
Ido. I amextravagant, luxurious, and Ihave no money. 
That is the plain, unvarnished truth. Putting all senti- 
ment aside, you ought to marry me, Jim.” 

Sir James looked steadily at her for a moment; then he 
said, very deliberately and with cruel emphasis— 

‘Do you imagine, for one moment, that when after so 
many years of slavery I at last find myself free, I have any 
desire to tie myself down again? To tie myself to a 
woman who is no longer young, whose good looks are 
going, and who knows how to be as singularly importu- 
nate as you are? I have never promised to marry you. 
I defy you to find any passage in my letters that even 
hints at such a thing. I have never forbidden you to 
marry anyone else. Goand marry whom you please, by 
all means ; only next time I should suggest your waiting 
until they ask you.” 

Di had shrunk into a chair, her face livid under the 
powder. She looked ten years older. 

“Ts it all at an end, then? You might have been 
kinder, Jim,” she faltered, feeling how ineffectual her 
words were, and yet too broken-hearted to be angry. 

Sir James took up a photograph from the table and 
looked at it with attention. 

“Yes,” he said deliberately, “it is at an end.” 

And the autumn mist overcoming the sun, rolled up to 
the windows and blotted out everything in an indistinct 
whiteness, 





